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Preface 


Thi s book has been w ritten at the request of the Fabian Society, 
which was in turn responding to the desire of the Sara Hall 
Trust for research work bearing on the position and prospects 
of the British Co-operative movement. It is a personal report by 
me to these bodies, and in no way commits either of them. Indeed, 
I expect it to provoke much dissent and to find few to agree with 
most of its conclusions. The great majority of leading Co- 
operators will almost certainly ^slike4t, because they will find 
the idea of a great competing ‘mutual trading’ movement under 
State sponsorship distasteful as well as novel. Nor will most of 
them like any better the high importance which I attach to the 
development of Producers’ Co-operation—a form of organisa¬ 
tion they are apt to treat rather as a rival than as an integral part 
of the Co-operative movement. 

For this reason I wish to make it plain that the Co-operators 
and Co-operative agencies which have kindly helped me in my 
work have done so with no knowledge of the conclusions I 
should draw’ from my study of the facts. I am particularly grateful 
to Mr. J. A. Hough, Research Officer of the Co-operative Union, 
who, in this case as always, has responded most fully to my 
requests for information. In addition to what I have got from him 
directly, most of the data given in the Tables come either from 
the annual volume of Co-operative Statistics which he edits or 
from his admirable series of Research Articles in the Co-operative 
Review. I have also to thank the English and Scottish Co-opera¬ 
tive Wholesale Societies, the Co-operative Productive Federa¬ 
tion, and the Agricultural Co-operative Association for supplying 
me with a number of facts and figures, and Dr. N. Barou for 
reading through my typescript and making a large number of 
most valuable suggestions. Many of these I accepted gladly: 
where I held to my own opinion in face of his criticism—as in 
the case of my proposal to set up a chain of ‘Mutual’ Societies 
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side by side with the existing Co-operatives—his comments 
helped me to put my projects into better shape. 

In offering this book to my colleagues in the Fabian Society, 
I wish to stress that I regard it as no more than the beginning of 
a discussion that ought to have been started a long time ago. If 
my suggestions are wrong—as I am aware some of them may be 
—I hope some other Fabian will try his hand at making a better 
plan. Somebody must do some hard thinking about the relations 
between Socialism and Co-operation if both movements are not 
to be stultified. I have ‘chanced my arm*: now it is someone 
else’s turn. 

G. D. H. Cole. 

Oxford, 

January, 1951 
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Chapter I 

BRITISH CO-OPERATION AND ITS 

LEADERS 

* 

The Co-operative movement of Great Britain has more than ten 
million members, who represent a substantially greater number of 
individual consumers. The Co-operative Store is a familiar feature 
in almost every town and in a considerable number of villages 
over the whole country, and the Co-operative delivery van is 
met with very frequently in the streets. There are Co-operative 
factories in many places; 'Co-operative flour-mills at the big 
ports; Co-operative centres in many places for the collection and 
processing of food. There are farmers’ Co-operatives, both for 
the purchasing of agricultural requirements and for the marketing 
of produce; there are even a few Co-operative farms. Co-oper¬ 
ative Insurance offices, Building Society offices and banking 
establishments do not show up prominently, but they are there. 
Dozens of Co-operative meetings are being held up and down 
the country every day—Quarterly Meetings and committee 
meetings of members of local, federal or wholesale Co-operative 
Societies, meetings of Co-operative Guilds or young people’s 
organisations, adult classes for Co-operative members and em¬ 
ployees, technical classes for apprentices, salesmen and other 
workers, political meetings of Co-operative Party groups, con¬ 
ferences, week-end schools and simple jollifications. There is a 
Co-operative College, to which come students of the movement 
from many countries. There are Co-operative sporting events, 
organised through special Leagues of Co-operative dubs—foot¬ 
ball matches, athletic contests and so on. There is much 
Co-operative music-making and a fair amount of Co-operative 
play-acting. And there are international as well as national 
reunions, from summer camps to meetings of the International 
Co-operative Women’s Guild and the International Co-operative 
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THE BRITISH CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

Alliance—the only sections of the International’ which still 
include the countries on both sides of the ‘iron curtain’. 

British Co-operation is, indeed, a very big affair, with which 
at least one-third of the adult population is connected in one way 
or another. At its basis lie the thousand or so local retail Co¬ 
operative Societies of consumers, of immensely varying size, 
from village and small-town single shops to vast concerns with 
many branches and departments and members counted by the 
hundred thousand. There are a good many other lands of 
Co-operative Society besides these; but the local Consumers’ 
Societies account for the great bulk of the membership and of 
the business activity. In this respect, British Co-operation is 
unlike the movements in many other countries, in which Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Societies are as important as Consumers’ 
Societies, and Co-operative Credit Societies also play a large part. 
Great Britain has its Agricultural Societies, its Producers’ So¬ 
cieties carrying on their own factory production, and a number 
of other types of Co-operative activity. But here the Consumers’ 
Societies hold so predominant a position that they are often 
spoken of as if they constituted the entire Co-operative move¬ 
ment—and, indeed, are apt to think of themselves as doing so. 

The purpose of the present enquiry is to consider the prospects 
of the British Co-operative movement in all its main aspects 
and not as a consumers’ movement only. But inevitably, in such 
a consideration, the Consumers’ Societies must loom much larger 
than the rest. We shall be concerned not so much with the 
immediate prospects of the development of Co-operative trade 
and production—a subject on which I have written elsewhere 1 — 
as with certain problems of the longer run. I am writing on the 
assumption that the tendency, strongly manifested since 1945, 
toward an extension of public enterprise and public control over 
economic developments will continue, though not necessarily in 
the forms which it has taken so far. On this assumption, I am 
setting out to enquire how Co-operative enterprise, in its various 

1 In the final section of my centenary history, A Century of Co-operation 
(* 945 )» and in a booklet. Next Steps in Co-operative Advance ., published by 
the Co-operative Press (1946). 
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BRITISH CO-OPERATION AND ITS LEADERS 

forms, can best be fitted into the economic structure of the com¬ 
ing society, say, over as much as a generation ahead. I am agree¬ 
ing -with the claim of the Co-operative leaders, put forward in 
their manifesto on the matter issued early in 1950, 1 that Co-opera¬ 
tion is entitled to be regarded as a form of enterprise broadly in 
compliance with the requirements of a society planned for welfare 
and accepting the principle of ‘fair shares’ as the foundation of its 
economic policies; and I am trying to see over what part of the 
field that may come to be transferred from ‘private enterprise’ to 
some sort of collective system the Co-operative movement, or 
some adaptation of the Co-operative principle, may provide the 
best way of satisfying the need for responsibility to the people 
without more centralisation, bureaucracy and concentration of 
power than the circumstances of modem society render un¬ 
avoidable. 

I am, in fact, in search of diversity, rather than of uniformity, 
in the basic structure of the new economic order towards which 
we are moving at a rapid pace. I am convinced of the need for new 
forms of economic structure to replace capitalism over a wide 
field; but, in common with many people, I am somewhat appalled 
at the prospect of an indefinite multiplication of the but half- 
responsible National Boards and Commissions to which the ad¬ 
ministration of the nationalised industries and services has been 
handed over. I do not like the look of these huge monopolistic 
organisations, under small groups of men appointed from above 
by Ministers who can, in the nature of things, exercise over them 
only a most imperfect control, and answer for their doings only 
within very narrow limits either to Parliament or to public 
opinion. I am not saying that the setting-up of these Public 
Corporations was a mistake; in the circumstances, it may have 
been, for the industries so far nationalised, the least objectionable 
short-run solution. But I am sure I do not want to see a great 
many more of them, and that the method of nationalisation by 
establishing this sort of industry-wide monopoly cannot with 
good results be extended over any large further section of the 
industrial system. 

1 The Co-operative Movement in a Collectivist Economy. 
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Acvutdirulv, as I am even more reluctant to contemplate an 
indefinite continuance of capitalist enterprise, with all that it 
involves in the vav of -wide economic inequality, class-division 
and the return of unemployment as a weapon for disciplining 
the workers, I am very eager to explore the possibilities of 
alternative forms of economic organisation that can be made 
to satisfv the essential democratic conditions. Among these 
alternatives, I am eager to explore to the full the potentialities of 
Co-operation, not only in its existing forms, but also in others 
which it may be feasible to devise. I therefore approach this 
enquiry asking rather how great than how small a place can be 
assigned to Co-operation in the society of the future, and with 
every wish to enlist the support of the Co-operative leaders for 
bold developments of Co-operative action—but at the same 
time with a determination not to allow the conservatism of 
some of these leaders in clinging to what they already have to be a 
good ground for obstructing the growth of new forms of socially 
acceptable enterprise. 

This small book, then, is an attempt to assess the importance 
and the function of the Co-operative method in the coming social 
order in Great Britain; and it is written in the hope that a clearer 
vision of the long-run prospects of British Co-operation may be 
of help in facing the wider economic problems of to-day and 
to-morrow. As matters stand now, there is an evident danger that 
the Labour and Co-operative Parties, closely though they are 
allied, may fall out seriously as soon as the Labour Party is in a 
position to formulate its plans for the next big advance towards 
that ‘Socialism* which is its professed objective. Even the very 
modest projects of further nationalisation with which the Labour 
Party went into the General Election of 1950 evoked from the 
leaders of the Co-operative movement a doubtful and critical 
response, most articulate in relation to the proposed taking over 
of Industrial Insurance, but by no means confined to that one 
proposal. In that particular matter, the Labour Party Executive 
promptly beat a retreat, substituting a plan of ‘mutualisation 5 for 
the original proposal to nationalise. But the fears of the Co¬ 
operative leaders were by no means entirely removed: they 
16 
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continued to ask both themselves and the Labour Party Executive 
what branch of their business might be threatened next, even 
when the Co-operative Insurance Society had been reprieved. 
Thev were worried about the wholesale trade in foodstuffs, which 
provides a large part of the business of the Co-operative Whole¬ 
sale Societies; and a casual remark by Lord Shepherd, a former 
high official of the Labour Party, appearing to threaten a possible 
incursion of the State into the field of retail trade, set them all 
a-twitter, even though it was in no sense a pronouncement made 
on the Labour Party’s behalf. 

The plain truth is that, though the Labour and Co-operative 
Parties have been working together both in Parliament and in the 
constituencies for more than thirty years, there has never been 
any real attempt to reach any comprehensive agreement between 
them on long-run objectives. Hitherto, their immediate objectives 
have been nearly enough the same for no important causes of 
division to arise beyond occasional quarrels over constituency 
organisation and allocation of seats for Co-operative Party 
candidates. The representatives of the Co-operative movement 
have worked in harmony -with those of the Labour Party and the 
Trades Union Congress on the National Council of Labour since 
the Co-operators joined that body in 1941. But neither on the 
N.C.L. nor elsewhere has long-run policy come up for serious 
discussion until quite lately—in fact, not until the draft Labour 
Party programme of 1949 brought the matter suddenly to a head. 

When this did happen, I think neither the Labour Party nor the 
Co-operative leaders felt at all satisfied about their respective 
positions, nor at all confident that they knew what they wanted to 
say. As long as it was a question of nationalising basic services, 
such as railways, docks, canals, road passenger transport, gas, 
electricity and water supply, civil aviation or the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, no existing Co-operative interests were affected, and the 
Co-operators, as Co-operators, had little or nothing to say. In 
coal-mining they had a tiny interest, and a few regrets were heard 
at the loss of Shilbottle colliery and of certain land that had been 
bought by the movement with a view to possible mining develop¬ 
ment. But the need to reorganise the coal-mining industry 
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Uiidei iUint. i>'rrn of unified control was seen to be so o\ erwhelm¬ 
ing. and the direct Co-operative interest was so small, that no 
serious objections were raised. In the case of road haulage there 
would have been much stronger objection had not the Govern¬ 
ment accepted die exclusion of the *C* licence holders—that is, of 
firms transporting their own goods in their own lorries—but, 
this conceded, the Co-operators had nothing to worry about. 
Nor had Co-operators any direct interest in the steel industry. 1 
In effect, not one of the nationalisation measures enacted between 
1945 and 1950 involved any important Co-operative interest; and 
Co-operators were in a position to make up their minds about 
them without having to consider, save in quite a general way, 
how their movement would be affected by them. 

The programme of the Co-operative Party, indeed, had for a 
long time included advocacy of the nationalisation of the basic 
industries and services to which the Labour Government applied 
its measures after 1945. The views of the Co-operative Party do 
not, however, necessarily reflect in such a matter the attitude of 
the Co-operative movement as a whole. Although the Party has a 
nominal affiliated membership of nearly nine millions and has 
most of the important Co-operative Societies’ support, only a 
small proportion of its nominal adherents take any active part in 
it, and the final control of Co-operative policy rests, not with 
the Party, hut with the annual Co-operative Congress, which 
represents all sections of the movement. The Congress gives its 
blessing to the Party, which certainly could not adopt any 
programme of which a majority of the Congress delegates would 
disapprove. But, all the same, there is a difference: the Co¬ 
operative Party represents the views, neither of the ten million 
Co-operative members, nor of the, say, one per cent, of these 
millions who take some active part in the management of the 
local Co-operative Societies, but of a distinct, politically interested 
minority that overlaps extensively with the membership of the 
local Labour Parties, and leaves out the still considerable body 
of active Co-operators who regret that their movement ever 
founded a party and cling to the old tradition of political neutrality 
1 Except as consumers, and only on a very small scale at tha t. 
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from which it broke away only in 1917. These sections of the 
active Co-operative membership include a substantial number of 
Liberals, and some Conservatives, besides some who refuse to 
accept any party label. For the most part, they regard Co¬ 
operation as good business and, as Co-operators, dislike the rival 
forms of economic organisation with which they are competitors 
in the market. But, though they dislike Capitalism and small-scale 
private enterprise when they come into conflict with them, they 
tend to regard Co-operation, not as the basis for an alternative 
social system or as the partner of Socialism in creating such a 
system, but simply as a convenient way of serving the consumers* 
interests in certain fields of trade and production; and accordingly 
they are inclined to take for granted the continuance of capitalism 
as an environment within which Co-operation can be developed 
without any comprehensive transformation of the entire economic 
system. They feel themselves at war, not with capitalism, but 
only with some of its manifestations—with the private trader 
and with the monopolistic combines which dominate certain 
branches of manufacture—if even that. For not a few of them 
who are active on the trading side of the movement. Co-operation 
is simply one form of business organisation, in which they have 
grown up and in the success of which their interests and activities 
are involved; and they do not look beyond the immediate business 
concerns of their Societies to any distant future, or seriously 
consider any notion of Co-operation as the forerunner of a new 
social order. 

It has to be kept constantly in mind that no more than a small 
minority of the ten million Co-operators take any interest at all 
in Co-operative affairs, beyond using the Co-operative Store as 
a convenience for the purchase of some part of their household 
requirements. The majority of Co-operators buy a large part of 
their supplies from non-Co-operative agencies; not a few use thp 
Co-operative Store for no more than a few kinds of purchase— 
say bread, or milk, or coal; and for many more it is mainly the 
grocery store that pays a dividend on purchases—a convenience 
to the housewife who wishes to save up in order to meet claims 
that accrue over longer periods than a week, or to build up a 
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sir dll reserve of purchasing power against an emergency. There is 
no necessary connection between the Co-operative movement and 
any sort of social idealism; indeed, the movement has grown to 
so Vast a size mainly because there is no such connection. Co¬ 
operation has had from the beginning, and has ne\er lost, its 
id ealis tic aspects; but it has never limited its appeal to those for 
whom its ideals count. Nor has it recruited its leadership exclu¬ 
sively among the idealists; even if most of its leaders season their 
speeches, and their own thinking, with some reference to Co¬ 
operative ideals, in action a high proportion of them are merely 
traders committed to a certain way of trading and somewhat 
impatient of such colleagues as wish, not merely to talk about the 
ideals of Co-operation, but to allow their practice to be influenced 
by them. 

The Consumers’ Co-operative movement has, indeed, a 
curiously compartmental structure. It is run, on its business side, 
by two distinct groups of persons, whose relative authorities are 
by no means clearly defined. On the one hand there are the ‘lay’ 
Committees of Management, which, subject to members’ meet¬ 
ings, control, at any rate in theory, the local Consumers’ Societies 
and, through their elected delegates, the Districts, Sections and 
national Committees of the Co-operative Union, and also the 
various Federal Societies set up by groups of local Societies for 
the conduct of particular kinds of enterprise. Side by side with 
these ‘lay’ representatives, who keep the committee posts at all 
levels firmly in their own hands through a widespread system of 
elections, are the full-time officials who have the day-to-day man¬ 
agement of the business of the local and Federal Societies, but 
are usually excluded from holding any elective office at the higher 
levels. These officials have their own separate organisations, not 
only for professional purposes, hut also for the co-ordination of 
their trading activities in national trade associations concerned 
with particular branches of Co-operative activity—meat, milk, 
coal, pharmacy and so on. There is a bridge between these two 
groups in tie Wholesale Societies, whose directors, drawn mainly 
from tile ‘lay* membership, become full-time servants of the 
movement, and thus tend to pass into the official group 
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without losing their eligibility to take part in the higher control 
of policy. But, in general. Co-operative committee-men (and 
women) and Co-operative officials (nearly all men) constitute 
two quite separate groups; and there is no such domination of the 
higher policy-making bodies by full-time officials as exists in the 
Trade Union movement. Indeed, it is quite the other way round: 
the trading officials of the Co-operative movement, except the 
directors of the Wholesale Societies, have practically no recog¬ 
nised share in policy-making, however influential some of them 
may be in practice in the affairs of the local Societies they serve. 

Side by side with this dual trading structure the Co-operative 
movement has a largely separate educational and propagandist 
structure, characterised by some of the same features. Most local 
Societies of any substantial size have Educational Committees 
quite distinct from their Management Committees, and separately 
elected. Often election to the Educational Committee is a 
stepping-stone to a seat on the Management Committee; but 
there are many committee members who confine their activities to 
the educational side. Here, too, the regional and national structure 
of the movement is built up on a foundation of ‘lay* control; and 
the educational officials form a separate group, excluded from 
election to the higher committees. But in this field there is a third 
group, overlapping with the lay membership of the Educational 
(and also to some extent of the Management) Committees. This 
is made up of what are called, in Co-operative parlance, the 
‘Auxiliary Bodies’, by far the most important element being the 
Co-operative Women’s Guilds. The relatively weak British 
Federation of Young Co-operators also belongs in this class. The 
Guilds are attached locally to the local Consumers’ Societies, but 
have also their own parallel regional and national organisation, 
based on the all-pervasive principle of ‘lay’ control. Finally, the 
Co-operative Party has its own separate structure, local and 
national, based on a curious mixture of lay-controlled Local 
Parties and Political Councils and of ‘Society members’— that is, 
of local Consumers’ Societies, which are directly affiliated to the 
national Co-operative Party. 

The system of ‘lay* control which dominates Co-operative 
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sa*::*" :s in term highly democratic; but, in face of the 
ancfbv ~f most C~-o?erath e members and of the usually small 
at:;ri:r.w J at rice. members’ meetings, it has produced the result 
:f the emergence of a class of ‘professional laymen 9 , who, while 
earn: r 2 tkrir l:\irss mostly outside the Co-operative movement, 
make me or. Co-operative committees a regular by-employ- 
m=rt, fer which small—usually very small—payments are 
received. These regular committee-men form a distinctly recog¬ 
nisable element in the Co-operative membership, serving, not 
-»r.lv cn the committees of their local Societies, but also on those 
the host of regional, federal and specialist organisations which 
the mo ,-e—er.t has tltrov, n oft—District and Sectional Com¬ 
mittees cf me Co-operative Union, Federal Societies for dairying, 
laundries, coal distribution and many other purposes, right up 
to the rational committees of the Co-operative Union. Delegates 
to the Co-operative Congress, which is the final policy-making 
authority, as far as there is one—for the Congress has no power to 
bind die ir dependent local Societies—are drawn mainly from this 
group, vixen forms the ‘conscious minority 9 among the ten 
million individual members. On this body of some thousands of 
e ‘laymen 9 Co-operative democracy really rests. But it is a 
democracy qualified by the failure of more than a small minority 
of the membership to play any part even in electing its represen¬ 
tatives. It should be added that the elections to regional and 
federal bodies are made mostlv by' the Committees of the local 
Societies, and not by the general body of members: so that the 
lacal ‘lay 9 Committees are the dominant factor in determining 
the composition of the higher leadership. 

This structure was never deliberately planned: for the most 
part it simply grew up as the movement expanded from its 
original foundation in the local Consumers’ Societies. At first, 
these were controlled by their ‘lay’ Committees, for the simple 
reason that there was no one else to do the job—for at the outset 
there were few, and in many cases no, full-time managers. "While 
membership remained relatively small, a high proportion of 
members took an active part in Quarterly Meetings and in 
elections, so that the elected Committees were under substantial 
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control by the bulk of the membership. Then, as the movement 
grew, the proportion of active members fell sharply and the 
elective powers of the elected Committees increased • and at the 
same time the numbers and importance of the full-time officials 
grew rapidly. The basis of ‘lay’, as against official, control had, 
..owever, by this time become firmly established; and it has been 
maintained ever since. Most of the active members of the local 
Societies regard it as the very foundation of Co-operative ‘demo¬ 
cracy’, and remain jealous of any proposal to allow the full-time 
omcials a share in representation on the higher policy-making 
bodies. There is almost as sharp a division between ‘lay’ 
representatives and officials as there is between Members of 
Parliament and Civil Servants or between municipal Councillors 
and local government officers. 

The effect of this system is to give the Co-operative leadership, 
for both good and ill, a certain parochial quality. 
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TABLE I 

Retail Consumers’ Co-operative Societies. Numbers, Membership 

and Size, 1948 
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One-quarter of all Societies have fewer than i,ooo members. 
Nearly two-thirds of all Societies have fewer than 5,000 members. 
Four-fifths of all Societies have fewer than to,000 members. 
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TABLE III 

T.-.z Largest Retail Co-operative Societies. 1948 
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*Ncw (19J1) more than one million. 
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TABLE IV 

Co-operative Membership and Trade per Head: Distribution* by 

Counties, 1948 

Membership as Percentage of Total Population 
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14. Hertfordshire, Cornwall, 
Montgomeryshire 

12. Norfolk, Hampshire, Berkshire, 
Monmouthshire, Flintshire 
11. Shropshire 
10. Kent 

9. Sussex, Carmarthenshire, 
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5. Herefordshire 
4. Cardiganshire, Anglesey 
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Northumberland, Northamp¬ 
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7 
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17 
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Durham, Nottinghamshire 
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Kent, Hampshire, Dorset, 
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13 
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hire, Leicestershire 
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* London Count}*, Middlesex and Surrey. 

■f The figures for Essex are misleading, as the suburban areas are served 
by the London Societies. 

+ There are no Societies with headquarters in these counties. 

Note. —The entire membership of each Society is assigned to the county 
in which its headquarters are situated. 
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Chapter 11 

THE IDEALS OF CO-OPERATION 

* 

The men of Rochdale, when they set up their Pioneers* Co¬ 
operative Society more than a century ago, began in a small way 
with a small grocery store in T’Owd Lane. But already they had 
great ambitions, which they set down in their statement of their 
objects: 

“That, as soon as practicable, this Society shall proceed to arrange the 
powers of production, distribution, education and government; or, in 
other words, to establish a self-supporting home colony of united 
interests, or assist other societies m establishing such colonies.” 

The phrasing of this object was Owenite: the men who wrote it 
were Owenite Socialists, followers of Robert Owen and believers 
in a new soda! system which they thought would speedily replace 
capitalism and bring with it an epoch of assured happiness for 
the human race. The word ‘Socialist* in those days meant 
‘Owenite’, and had hardly, in Great Britain, any other meaning. 
The preceding organisation out of which the Pioneers* Society 
grew had been called the Socialist Institution, and had been a 
branch of the Owenite movement- The name ‘home colony of 
u n i ted interests’ was in regular use among the Owenite Socialists, 
for what Owen had called, earlier on, ‘Villages of Co-operation*, 
—local co mm un it ies in which men, women and children would 
live, produce, consume and gain the benefits of education in 
common, and would govern their own affairs so as to have little 
to do with the governments of the ‘old, immoral world*. Indeed, 
they hoped Before long to render such governments obsolete 
and unnecessary, as aff the peoples, recognising the advantages 
of die Socialist, or Co-operative, system, set up their own com¬ 
munities and did away with the need for any government save 
their own local self-government, supplemented by loose, co- 
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operatn e relationships between the several home colonies of the 
New Moral World. 

In 1844 in Great Britain, Socialism and Co-operation meant, 
not two different things, but a single gospel. It had never occurred 
to the Owenite Socialists that Socialism meant, or even involved, 
‘nationalisation* or the taking over of the ownership and conduct 
of industry by the State. The form of common ownership to 
which they looked forward was essentially local: the Home 
Colonies were to be owned by those who lived in them, and their 
members were to produce in common what was needed for their 
own consumption or for exchange with other Colonies in order 
to procure such goods as they did not make for themselves. 
Not merely Great Britain, but the whole world, the Owenites 
believed, would be transformed quite soon into a Co-operative 
Commonwealth made up of local communities, each resting on 
the principle of mutual service and educating the new generations 
in the spirit of Socialist fellowship. 

The aims of these Co-operative pioneers were not limited to 
Co-operative store-keeping; nor did this occupy a large place in 
their thoughts of the future. They began with a grocery shop, 
because, after trying and failing with a Co-operative Weaving 
Society, the shop seemed to them the most hopeful way of mak¬ 
ing a start. They meant to go on from this beginning to a number 
of further projects, short of their long-run objective of establish¬ 
ing 'a self-supporting home colony*. They meant to build, or 
buy, a group of houses in which ‘those members desiring to 
assist one another in improving their domestic and social 
condition* could live together as neighbours; they meant to 
begin manufacturing, with their own members as their em¬ 
ployees; they announced their intention of purchasing or renting 
and of cultivating with their members* labour ‘an estate or 
estates of land*. In short, they intended to feel their way by 
stages from mere shopkeeping on a mutual basis to the achieve¬ 
ment of their comprehensive Co-operative Socialist ideal. In 
their eyes competitive capitalism was the enemy to be fought with 
all the weapons at their command; and the purpose was to replace 
capitalism, with its setting of man against man and its reliance on 
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prof* a-s f'^e dmrg force ot production, by a new way of life 
resting on free, mutual service. 

T .ese Owenite Socialist objectives dropped speedily into the 
background as the Rochdale Pioneers achieved and settled down 
to solid ousiness success within a more limited field. They did 
take some action towards several of their intermediate objectives. 
T..ev did build a number of houses for their members—but not 
as a compact settlement such as they had thought of at the outset 
or with any special measures for improving the domestic and 
social condition of those who lived in them. They did found both 
a Manufacturing Society for textiles and a Com Mill, but in such 
wavs that the Manufacturing Society drifted out of connection 
with the Pioneers 9 Society, and the Com Mill became in effect 
a federal concern, mainly owed by a group of Consumers’ 
Societies which bought its output. These various ventures, 
instead of serving as half-way houses towards the complete 
Villages of Co-operation which had been thought of at the out¬ 
set, drifted into independence; and the Pioneers’ thoughts 
turned instead to the creation of a Wholesale Society", to be 
owned and controlled jointly by their own Consumers’ Society 
and by as many others as they could induce to take part with 
them. 

The Wholesale Society was duly established, and achieved 
before long a remarkable success. Quite early in its advance, it 
branched out into production, setting up its own factories for the 
making of certain goods for which there was an assured demand 
in the local distributive Stores. It reached out overseas, setting 
up its foreign depots for the purchase of a w T ide range of supplies 
—mainly foodstuffs. It gradually built up a fleet of vessels to 
transport its goods; it took up banking and insurance and a 
number of other activities that developed naturally out of its 
relations with the local Societies, which were its joint owners and 
beneficiaries. At first there w*as a good deal of doubt concerning 
the right way of conducting these far-flung federal Co-operative 
ventures; and many of the older Co-operators were u nhap py at 
the fact that their movement was becoming a large-scale employer 
of workers who, as workers, were given no share in the control 
3c 
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i.2 C'.\\ lAmei.tG in v. Hch tLey worked. Tb^.e oldci n>en 
sav Cxperation as a movement, not of consumers only, but of 
p red jeers and consumers—who were, of course, largely the 
seme persons—in acti\e partnership; they did not like the idea 
cr the consumers employing the producers on terms not very 
different from those of capitalist employment. They attempted to 
meet part of the problem by means of profit-sharing in the 
Wholesale and Retail Societies, and another part by urging the 
Consumers* Societies, including the Wholesales, to trade 
actively with the Producers* Societies, where they existed, and 
to help in creating new ones. 

These \ iews, however, failed to appeal to the nev/ generation 
of Co-operators, who had entered the movement in great numbers 
as its business success became apparent, and had been attracted in 
many cases by its value as an agency for the secure investment of 
small savings on favourable terms. These newcomers were un¬ 
influenced by the old Owenite and Christian Socialist idealism, 
and regarded the Co-operative movement exclusively as a con¬ 
sumers’ organisation for the supply of unadulterated goods at 
fair prices, reduced in fact by the payment of dividends on pur¬ 
chases, and for the safe investment of savings. Most of them had 
no use for Co-operative idealism, and less than none for any sort 
of Socialism; but they were reinforced by a few, including one 
outstanding leader, John Mitchell, who brought into the move¬ 
ment an essentially different ideal, and one that had great strength 
because, in the name of idealism, it offered just what the non¬ 
idealists wanted. Mitchell, out of strong personal conviction, 
trade exclusive consumers’ control into an ideal, and fought for 
it hard against Owenites and Christian Socialists, who held to the 
oid basis of partnership between producers and consumers in the 
control of the movement. Mitchell made a philosophy of con¬ 
sumers control, and in its name declared war on all ideas of 
co-partnership of the employees in the control of Co-operative 
production as well as of Co-operative wholesale and retail trade. 
He was victorious all along the line: under his leadership British 
Co-operation became consciously the predominantly consumers* 
movement it has remained ever since- 
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[*- this there was great lo^, as veil as gr^it commercial gair. 
Undoubtedly, under Mitchell’s single-minded leadership and 
forceful pursuit of his ideals, both Wholesale and Retail Co¬ 
operation went ahead with remarkable business success. But 
Mitchell’s ideal, though it was for him and for a few others a real 
ideal, had little power to impose itself as an ideal on the main 
body of Co-operators, precisely because it did not require them 
to do anything at all that thev could not have been led to do bv 
entirely selfish motives. Indeed, it even encouraged them to do 
things that were positively bad, by serving as a justification to 
Management Committees to conduct their Societies’ affairs as 
if there were no interests other than the consumers* to be taken 
into account. To-day, the Co-operative movement ranks as a 
good employer; but in Mitchell’s days there were no Trade 
Unions at all in the distributive trades and very few Trade 
Unionists in the trades in which the Wholesale Societies 
developed most of their production. No doubt Co-operative 
wages and conditions were at any rate as good as those conceded 
by most of the movement’s competitors; but that is not saying 
much, and there was hardly any notion among the main body 
of Co-operators, or even of the Co-operative Management 
Committees and officials, that the movement’s employees -were 
endded to any special consideration—much less to any place in 
the control of its affairs. 

I have put this point strongly—and I know that many Co- 
operators will consider that I am being unjust. Of course there 
were always exceptions to what I have been saying; and of course 
matters have improved a great deal to-day, not only because of 
the growth of Trade Unions and of the Co-operative-Labour 
alliance, but also because the attitude of active Co-operators has 
changed. I am not accusing present-day Co-operators of paying 
no attention to their employees* well-being. But I am pointing 
out that the Consumers* Co-operative movement grew up in 
hard and unsympathetic times, that its business success neces¬ 
sarily attracted a great body of members who did not care a rush 
for its social ideals, and that the nature of the Mitchell philosophy 
of Co-operation was such as to make it difficult to bring the 
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bulk of the membership to any attitude of valuing Co-operation 
except for what they could get out of it. 

It is, no doubt, a part answer to argue that the Co-operatives, 
being in very keen competition with the various forms of private 
and capitalist trade, could not afford to do anything that might 
have handicapped them in their business. But to accept this as a 
sufficient answer would mean throwing a great deal of the case 
for Co-operation out of the window. It must surely be accepted 
as a necessary part of the aims of Co-operation, even in its most 
rigidly exclusive form of consumers’ control, to benefit the con¬ 
sumers legitimately and fairly, and not at the employees’ expense. 
The consumer has no better right than the capitalist to exploit 
the producer; and where consumers behave pretty much like 
capitalist employers, they cannot expect to be regarded in a very 
different light. In respect of wages and conditions of work, the 
Co-operative Societies rank to-day as good employers, but not 
as outstandingly different from the better of their rivals. In 
respect of wages they cannot, in face of the great levelling-up 
that has come about in recent years, afford to be very different 
from the general run of employers. But conditions are another 
matter—at any rate, human conditions as distinct from those 
which are closely bound up with the weekly wage. What worries 
me is that the Consumers’ Co-operatives, while improving their 
material standards of employment, have done so little to bring 
back the old spirit of partnership between consumers and pro¬ 
ducers which originally inspired the movement. In spirit, the 
main body of the consumers’ movement is still dominated by 
the feeling of exclusive consumers’ right, which took hold of it 
during the hard times of Victorianism and has never since let go. 

What am I asking, by way of change? Mainly two things. In 
the first place, I want to see a much greater willingness to encour¬ 
age the growth of producers *, as well as of consumers’. Co¬ 
operation—to put capital into Producers’ Societies and to buy 
their goods, and to give the Co-operative Productive Federation 
a much bigger place in the counsels of the movement. Secondly, 

I want to see the whole question of the status of the Co-operative 
employees—retail, wholesale trading and productive—taken up 
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accain. with tiie purpose of finding a solution that will give the’ll 
a real participation in the movement’s affairs and a real sense of 
sharing in the control of the work on which they are engaged. 

On this second point, I should like to make as clear as I can 
- hat I do not mean-1 do not at all favour the system that allows 
Co-operati% e employees to stand for election to the Management 
Committees of the Societies which employ them in competition 
with other members. Such a system is apt to encourage either 
cahals by the employees to capture control of the Committees, or 
counter-cabals to keep them out. If the employees are to be 
represented on Management Committees, as I personally believe 
they should be, right up to the C.W.S. itself, the appropriate 
method is to assign certain seats to them and to disallow their 
standing for others. This is best, because it makes the chosen 
employees the representatives explicitly of their fellow-workers, 
instead of tempting them to sail under false colours as the 
chosen of the general membership. Moreover, this form of 
representation carries with it a definite recognition of right, and 
thus re-establishes the old principle of partnership. In practice, 
employee members of a Management Committee are much less 
liable to form a dangerous pressure group when their position is 
explicitly recognised than when it is not. 

Co-operators, however, often object to any form of employee 
representation on the ground that it is the consumers* money 
that is at stake, and that the employees have no further claim 
beyond being paid fairly for their services and given reasonable 
security of employment. If the Consumers’ Co-operative move¬ 
ment were merely a kind of trading business, similar in most 
respects to other kinds, and were content to be so regarded, this 
objection would be valid; but, whatever may be the attitude of 
a large number of the members, this is not the light in which the 
active leaders and members wish it to be looked on. The latter, at 
any rate,do make idealistic claims; and even when such claims are 
made on behalf of the consumers, and the rights of the consumers 
are most strongly asserted, it must not be overlooked that rights 
carry obligations with them—not least the obligation to get on 
decent human terms with those whom the consumers employ. 
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l d:> : ii’LS-st anything that would either take away the con¬ 
sumers’ final control, exercised by the Quarterly Meetings of 
members, or deprive the representatives of the general member¬ 
ship of a handsome majority on the Management Committees— 
for to alter these things would fundamentally change the char¬ 
acter of the Consumers’ Societies. But, short of this, an element 
of minority representation on Management Committees, granted 
as a human right and as a token of partnership, could, I believe, 
make a great and salutary difference to the spirit and efficiency of 
the movement, if it were generally introduced, and if at the same 
time the employees were given a similar representation on the 
governing bodies of the Co-operative Union. 

On the other matter—that of giving a greater place to the 
Producers’ Societies—I shall have a good deal to say later in this 
book, and need therefore deal with it only in a few words at this 
point. Most of the so-called Producers’ Societies are already, in 
practice, examples of producer-consumer partnership and not 
of exclusive producer control. Their capital is to a substantial 
extent subscribed by the Consumers’ Societies, which also buy 
most of their products; and their boards or committees include 
a substantial proportion of consumers’ nominees. I regard this as 
salutary, and have no wish to alter it; for I am no more enam¬ 
oured of exclusive control by producers than by consumers. 
What I am asking is that, instead of merely tolerating the 
Producers’ Societies that are alreadv well established, the Co- 
operative movement as a whole should make a real effort to 
establish new ones, where suitable opportunities can be found, 
and should cease to regard any expansion of the Producers’ 
Societies as a regrettable form of rivalry with the Wholesale 
Societies. These latter, as well as the retail Consumers’ Societies, 
ought to welcome the development of new Producers* Societies 
as a means of avoiding undue uniformity and of encouraging 
diversity and emulation within the Co-operative movement. 
There is already some danger of the business of the C.W.S. 
becoming unduly large for its present organisation and too 
miscellaneous to be really well managed from a single centre; and 
if Co-operators mean seriously their statement—with which I 
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agree—that most kinds of manufacture of consumption goods 
are better suited to Co-operative organisation than to nationalisa¬ 
tion, they will have to begin thinking of new and diversified ways 
of bringing these types of production under Co-operative 
auspices. They might well, for example, give some of their 
Federal Societies, set up jointly by groups of neighbouring Con¬ 
sumers’ Societies for particular trades, the wider form of con¬ 
sumer-producer partnerships. 

This matter I shall be following up later on. My main conten¬ 
tion here is that the Co-operative movement, if it is to make good 
the large claims it has advanced since it has seen the tide of 
nationalisation flowing in its direction, will have to think not 
only in a bigger but also in a less stereotyped way, devising new 
forms of Co-operative enterprise to meet changing social and 
political conditions, and at the same time trying to get back some 
of the idealism which, on its trading side, it has so largely lost. 
No one who knows the Co-operative movement well can help 
seeing how loose is the connection between the idealistic teaching 
of the Co-operative educators and propagandists and the day- 
to-day business affairs of Co-operative trade and production. 
Almost the movement’s right hand does not know what its left 
hand is doing; and the separation is aggravated by the fact that 
the two sides are largely in the hands of different persons. Closer 
integration between the trading and non-trading sides is impera¬ 
tively needed if the case for a great development of Co-operative 
enterprise as a recognised alternative to nationalisation is to 
be made acceptable; and one important means of putting this 
case across to the Labour movement is to bring back the pro¬ 
ducers into that partnership with the consumers that was an 
essential element in the social philosophy of the Co-operative 
pioneers. 
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CO-OPERATIVE TRADE AND 
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The British Consumers 5 Co-operative movement, with its ten 
million shareholding members and its far-flung organisation of 
local stores all over the country, is immensely bigger than any 
single capitalist enterprise, and ramifies, through its productive 
departments, into a wide range of industries. It has been growing 
steadily, with hardly a serious interruption, for more than a 
hundred years: the Rochdale Pioneers, who are looked back to 
as its founders in its modem form, celebrated their centenary in 
1944. The thousand or so Local Co-operative Societies, through 
their twenty-five thousand or so stores and branch shops, serve 
about thirteen million registered customers with sugar and butter, 
and rather smaller numbers with other rationed goods. They hold 
in all almost one-third of the total retail trade in milk and other 
dairy produce, about one-sixth of the trade in bread, confectionery 
and groceries, and about one-eighth of the trade in meat. The 
food trades have been from the first the primary field of Co¬ 
operative enterprise; but outside this field the Societies hold 
between one-fifth and one-sixth of the trade in coal, one-tenth 
in boots and shoes, eight per cent, in tobacco and cigarettes, six 
or seven per cent, in clothing, furnishings and hardware, and 
about six per cent, in pharmacy, besides smaller proportions in 
many other kinds of goods and services. 

THE STRUCTURE OF CO-OPERATIVE TRADE 

The Local Consumers 5 Societies upon which this immense 
trading structure rests have a common pattern of democratic 
organisation, but differ very greatly in size. The largest, the 
London Co-operative Society, which covers only a part of the 
London area north of the Thames, has recently reached a million 
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members; at the other extreme are village societies with only a 
few score and with but a single shop, dealing mainly in groceries. 
Some Societies—such as Plymouth in the south-west and 
Barnsley British in Yorkshire—cover very large areas round the 
towns after which they are named; and for many years there has 
been a gradual process of absorption of small Societies by their 
larger neighbours or of fusion of a number of small Societies to 
create larger areas of service. This process, however, has been 
slow. The small local Societies, especially in the North of England 
and in Scotland, are extremely tenacious of their independence, 
and often federal arrangements, under which neighbouring 
societies have joined in forming a Federal Society for some 
particular branch of trade—such as laundrying or baking—have 
been preferred to outright amalgamations. Right up to 1949, 
though a few local arrangements had been made for ‘Inter- 
trading’ ? in order to allow members of outlying societies to make 
purchases at the central emporium of the nearest big-town 
society, each local Co-operative Society was an entirely separate 
trading unit, and membership of a society in one place conferred 
no rights of purchasing from other societies’ stores. Then at 
length came the institution of a scheme of ‘national membership’, 
accepted by the vast majority of the Societies all over the country. 
This scheme allows a member of any participating Society to 
trade at any other’s shops, and to receive on his purchases a 
‘dividend’ as if he belonged to the Society from which his pur¬ 
chase is made. National membership, in its existing form, in¬ 
volves very elaborate book-keeping, and during the first year of 
its w or ki ng Its effects do not seem to have been very great. It 
has, however, evidently a 1% potential importance both in 
dis k ing loss of custom when members migrate from place to 
place and in bringing more unity into the movement. It is likely 
to m a k e amalgamations easier and to s timulat e the growth of 
lac^e, centrally si t ua te d department stores serving wide areas 
with kind s of goods that cannot he satisfactorily supplied 
except cm a scale which allows big and diversified stocks to 
beheld. 
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TABLE V 


Co-operative Retail Outlets, 1946 


Number of Number of 
Societies with Societies with 
1 Sales 1 Separate 

j Points* ' Shops 


Number of 
Separate 
Shops 


■t 


Department Stores . . . j — t 77 j 127 

(This means Stores with numerous inter-connected departments, distinct 
from the grouping of a number of separate specialist shops on a single site.) 


Grocery, Provisions, Bread, 
Confectionery and Cooked 


Meats .... 

Greengrocer}.’, Fruit, Florist, 
Fish ..... 
Dairy ..... 

1,027 

3 , 

, 583 

' ij 02 7 

! 

332 

11,567 

i 

1,217 

361 

Drapery .... 

| 9*8 

800 

1,972 

Tailoring and Outfitting . 

j 772 

, 375 

694 

Boot and Shoe ... 

939 

1 5 i 9 

1,068 

Furnishing, Hardware, Jewellery, 
Radio, Electrical and Cycle . 

959 

1 

, 517 

1,017 

Chemists .... 

331 

248 

724 

Hairdressing .... 

— 

119 

176 

CZrOdH * * * « • 

727 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous .... 

— 

— 

1,052 

including; 

Tobacco.... 

f _ 

i 

361 

Paints and Wallpaper 

1 - 

— 

96 

Optica! . 

— 

— 

49 

Travel Bureau. 

— 

— 

45 

Sweets .... 

—- 

— 

31 

Com and Seed 

__ 

! — 

27 

Beer, Wine and Spirits 

-- 

I — 

18 

Ice-cream 

i 

1 

i 

1 

*5 

Newspapers and Books 

1 

1 

1 

XI 

Chiropody ... 

-- 


9 

Fried Fish and Chips 

— 

— 

6 

Sports Outfitting 

— 

— 

6 

Others .... 

— 

— 

6 


* I.e. regularly selling the kind of goods in question. 
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TABLE V —continued 
Co-operative Retail Outlets. 1946 


dumber of Number of 
S cieties with Societies with 
Sales Separate 

Points* Shops 


Number of 
Separate 
Shops 


Cafes 3rd Restau-ams . . — ivc 207 

Hotels ..... — — 11 

Cinemas .... — — 11 


* I.e. regular!} selling the kind of goods in question. 

Note. —In this Table each shop is counted only once, even if it has more 
than one department; but separate shops on contiguous sites are counted 
separately. The returns cover practically the whole of the local Consumers* 
Societies connected with the Co-operative Union. 


TABLE VI 

Co-operative Trade Figures Adjusted to Changing Prices and 

Cost of Living 


A. Total Retail Sales 


} £ million 

Actual 

Price Index 

Adjusted 

hr (£) 

Official Cost 
of Living 
Index 

Adjusted 

ky(rO 


<*) 

Ch 

0) 

{d) 

(*) 

1938 

263*3 

ICO 

263*3 

156 

263*3 

1939 

272*3 

103 

264-4 

158 

268*8 

1940 

298*9 

124 

241*0 

184 

*53*4 

1941 

302*2 

140 

215*9 

199 

236*9 

1941 

319*4 

150 

213*0 

200 

249*2 

1943 

33**6 

154 

215*3 

199 

259-9 

1944 

35**3 

157 

224*4 

201 

273*4 

*945 

361*1 

161 

224*3 

203 

277*5 

1946 

402*5 

165 

* 43*9 

*° 3 $ 

308*5 

1947 

443*7 

185 

239*8 

205* 

337*7 


* Estimated for J uly—December. 
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TABLE VI —continued 

Co-operative Trade Figures Adjusted to Changing Prices and 

Cost of Living 


B. Sales per Member 


£ million 

Actual 

Adjusted by Pries 
Index 

Adjusted ly Cost-of- 
living Index 


f ’ 

<*> 

3 

1938 

31-3 

3 I- 3 

313 

1939 

3 1 '? 

30*6 

31*1 

1940 

34’3 

27'7 

29*1 

1941 

34'5 

24-6 

27*0 

194a 

35*8 

239 

27*9 

1943 

3 <S -5 

23-7 

28-6 

1944 

38-2 

* 4'3 

29*6 

1945 

384 

23*9 

29* y 

1946 

41-4 

25*1 

31-7 

1947 

44'5 

24-0 

33'8 


THE PRESENT STATE OF CO-OPERATIVE TRADE 

Arrayed against the Co-operatives are the various private 
retail trading agencies—from large ‘chains’ of stores and big 
private department stores to the vast number of small shops, 
general or specialised, in both towns and villages. After a long 
period during which Co-operative trading steadily gained 
ground on its rivals by increasing its proportion of total retail 
trade, a stage seems now to have been reached at which neither 
appreciable relative gains nor losses are being made. The aggre¬ 
gate of Co-operative trade continues to grow, but certainly not 
more than in proportion to the total trade done by all kinds of 
agencies in the fields which the Co-operative movement actually 
attempts to cover. This means, in effect, that the Co-operative 
Societies’ share in the total expenditure of its members is tending 
to fall; for, even apart from the effect of food subsidies in reducing 
the proportion of total income spent on food, consumers* ex¬ 
penditure has been shifting steadily as living standards have 
risen and as new wants have emerged. Many of the things on 
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TABLE VH 

A Comparison between the Growth of Co-operative Retail Trade 
and that of Retail Trade as a Whole, as Measured by the Sample 
Statistics Collected by the Board of Trade, Covering about 
One-sixth of Total Retail Turnover 



Total Index 

Food Index 

Non-food Index 

AU 

Trade 

Co-op. 

Trade 

All 

Trade 

Co-op. 

Trade 

AU 

Trade 

Co-op\ 
Trade 

1942 

100 

100 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

1943 

98 

i °3 

102 

107 

93 

93 

1944 

105 

109 

107 j 

113 

101 ] 

! 99 

1945 

no 

hi 

no 

114 

112 

103 

1946 

130 

I 2 <S 

123 

I2<> 

142 

126 

1947 

147 

137 

i 35 

135 

165 

146 

1948 

167 

IJ 3 

151 

149 

192 

176 


Percentage Increases in Retail Sales, 1947-48 to 1948-49 



Department 

Stores 

Multiple 

Shops 

Co-ops. 

Total 

Food and Tobacco 

2 ‘6 

13-8 j 

11*6 

12*0 

Non-food . . 

8*3 

26-3 

17*2 

16*7 

Total . 

7*9 

19*4 

13*0 

14*0 


which consumers are spending more and more of their incomes 
fall wholly or mainly outside the range of present Co-operative 
services. The Co-operative Societies possess hardly any cinemas 
or theatres; they do not run garages or service stations; their 
restaurants are few, except in big towns, and nearly all un¬ 
licensed. They cater for holiday-making on only a small, though 
an increasing, scale; and, of course, they do not run football 
pools or greyhound racing tracks or public-houses. 1 They con¬ 
trol a Sunday, but not a daily, newspaper, and their publishing 
and bookselling activities are as yet on a very smaE scale, and are 
1 Except the last in a very few cases. 
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TABLE VIII 


An Analysis of Co-operative Retail Trade (Based on a Single 

Society) 




5 

1937 

1947 

| 1948 

Grocery and Tobacco 

• 

I 

42-6 ‘ 

1 9*5 ' 

39*1 

i 38*8 

Bakery . 

• 

7*9 

7*9 

Caffe 

• 

_ 1 

O-9 

0*8 

Butchering 

* 

• 10*9 1 

< 5*4 

4*8 

Greengrocery . 


0-4 

0*7 

o*6 

Fish and Poultn 


— 

1*1 

1*4 

Dairy 

* 

12-8 

t 

14*7 

13*3 

Total Food and Tobacco 

, 76*3 1 

71-0 

! 

69-6 

\ 

Drapery . 

m 

4*3 

5*1 i 

1 5*8 

Boots 

* 

2*5 

3*2 

3*4 

Tailoring 

* 

4*7 

3*5 i 

3*8 

Furnishing 

• 

, - 

5*6 

5*<5 

Total Dry Goods . 


_ ,r? ! .. 

17*5 

18*6 

Pharmacy 


f 

3*2 

i*8 

1*8 

■Coal 

• 

4*2 

4 *i 

Other Departments . 

• 

4*8 

5*5 

5*9 


largely limited to printed matter of essentially Co-operative 
interest. Accordingly, however successful the Co-operative 
Societies might be in extending their connections within their 
traditional fields of trading activity, they could not expect to 
hold—much less to increase—the percentage of their members’ 
total incomes attracted to the Co-operative Stores. Only by 
launching out upon a very wide range of new ventures, for which 
they possess at present neither the organisation nor the trained 
personnel, could they hope to offset the tendency for the average 
member to spend a falling proportion of his total income at the 
local ‘Co-op.*. As die ordinary consumer comes to spend more of 
his income on services and less on shop goods, the Co-operative 
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TABLE IX 

Retail Co-operative Societies. Capital, Surplus and Dividend Rates 

1938—48 

Share Loan Total Share * Net Su rplu s 

Capital Capital Capital Interest Surplus per £1 ^ ve r?* e 

£ million £ million £ million £ million £ million of Sales ^rtdJend 


* 93 * 

*54-6 

*5 3 

*79*9 

*939 

. 157*6 

25*9 

** 3-5 

ijMO 

. 156*4 

* 5 '* 

181*5 

1941 

. 164*4 

26*4 

190 8 

* 94 * 

1795 

28-8 

208*3 

*943 

, 201-0 

33*i 

234*2 

*944 

. 222*3 

38*6 

260*9 

*945 

238*5 

44*8 

283*3 

1946 

247*2 

50-8 

298*0 

*947 

. 248*2 

55'7 

303 9 

* 94 * 

244*7 

60-4 

3°r* 

*949 

• f * 3 * 5 

626 

301*1 


5-17 

26*0 

*/**! 

*/ 9 * 

5-20 

26-8 

i/nf 

*/ 9 i 

5*23 

' 27*8 

If 

H 

H 

*/ 7 i 

5*27 

28*9 

*/** 

1/8* 

5 * 5 * , 

, 33 ** 

2/1 

i/ioi 

6*02 

' 33*8 

2/o£ 

I IO 

6-55 

35*2 

2/0 

*/ 9 f 

6*95 

35 *o 

. */**i 

*h 

7*05 

38*2 

j */*°f 


6*91 

40*0 

1 *M 

* l 7 i 

6*63 

40*1 

*/ 7 i 1 

*> 5 i 

6*38 

42*0 j 

*M ! 

* f 4 i 


Societies must lose ground unless they enter the ‘services’ field 
in a big way. 

THE FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF CO-OPERATIVE 

DEVELOPMENT 

Developments of this type, on a sufficient scale materially to 
alter the trend, would require a very big expenditure of capital, 
even if there were no other difficulties in the way. It is true that 
many of the local Societies have large capital reserves and also 
more share capital than they are using in their own trading 
ventures, and that they have at their back the credit resources 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies’ Banking Departments, 
which are used largely outside the movement in short-term loans! 
Some students of Co-operation have suggested that the move¬ 
ment’s financial resources are ample enough for much more 
considerable new capital investments than its leaders axe at all 
prepared to consider. This is unquestionably true, though some 
of the estimates of the amount of free capital available in the 
movement have been very much exaggerated. There is a good 
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tazss of capital that could be invested in new ventures. But the 
leaders usually look on the matter in another light. The Co¬ 
operative movement is not only a great trading agency, but also 
a sav ings bank. Its share capital is accumulated mainly out of the 
dividends on purchases accruing to its members, and its loan 
stock out of members* small savings. In times of prosperity its 
capital resources pile up fast; but any serious economic setback 
is Hable—though less than it was before the days of ‘Social 
Security*—to lead to large withdrawals. Both share and loan 
capital in the Co-operative movement are liable to withdrawal at 
short notice; indeed, this facility of withdrawal was one of the 
main inducements to the working-class investor in the precarious 
days of the movement’s growth. Co-operative capital resources, 
which piled up fast under the conditions of war-time scarcity and 
continued to pile up for some years after the war, now show 
some tendency to fall as they are drawn upon for arrears of house¬ 
hold and other purchases or to meet, in some cases, increased 
living costs. There is still in the movement a large mass of capital 
that is not actually invested in Co-operative enterprise; but, say 
the leaders of the movement, the greater part of this needs to be 
kept liquid in view of possible large-scale withdrawals should 
there set in an economic crisis involving extensive unemployment 
or loss of earnings in the working-class households which 
account for the bulk of Co-operative membership. 

It is, indeed, clear enough that the Co-operative movement, 
even if it is in a position to invest at a greater rate than is now 
practicable in face of shortages of man-power and supplies, could 
not, out of its existing capital resources or out of what it could 
expect to attract by existing methods, finance any really dramatic 
invasion of new fields of enterprise, or encroach on its rivals 
within its present range of activities at more than a moderate 
rate of growth. It could, for example, hardly make a really serious 
incursion into the film industry or attempt to become a great 
supplier of services to motorists on a scale comparable with its 
share in die trade in groceries or coal without tapping new 
sources of capital supply. Nor could it, even if the opportunity 
were to offer, afford to buy up its big rivals in the chain-store 
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business, or in flour-milling, or in milk supply without resortin 
to essentially new methods of attracting capital. It does, no doubt 
continually buy up rival businesses, including quite large depart 
ment stores and small ‘chains*, as well as individual private shops 
and it could to some extent intensify this process if more private 
businesses were to come into the market on attractive terms. It 
could not, however, within its present resources or means of 
increasing them, attempt in any of these fields action on a scale 
large enough to alter appreciably the total balance between 
Co-operative and other types of trade. 1 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE CO-OPERATIVE LEADERSHIP 
Well aware of these limitations, most of the business leaders of 
the Co-operative movement take them for granted and pay little 
attention to idealistic notions of a ‘Co-operative Commonwealth’ 
in which Co-operation would have superseded all other methods 
of retail trading and would also have become the main producer 
at any rate of finished goods destined for the consumers’ market. 
Co-operative managers, directors, and management committees 
for the most part carry on from year to year on the assumption 
that they will continue in competition with the various types of 
private enterprise and that the State will neither hamstring them 
by yielding altogether to the vociferous demands of private 
traders for measures against them nor, even when a Labour 
Government including Co-operative members is in power, set 
out to suppress or penalise their rivals for their benefit. The 
Co-operative leaders have grown up in an environment of steady 
and, on the whole, gratifying expansion; and, as long as this 
continues, they are under no strong inducement to think about 
longer-run problems or to philosophise about the proper func¬ 
tions of Co-operation in the society of the future. Nor do most 
of them do either of these things, even if they occasionally bring 
the ‘CcMopeiative Commosiwesdth* into the peroration of a 
speech. Indeed, many of them hardly ever need to do even this: 
they are business men, naming important and on the whole 
ai c o f fl B fiii business concerns, according to die rules that have 
1 On this matter see farther pa^es $8ff. 
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been worked out for Co-operative enterprise over a century of 
experience, and, like the cobbler, they stick to their last. Most of 
them, indeed, are inclined, because of the conditions of their daily 
work, to a pretty conservative attitude towards business pro¬ 
blems, as well as to a failure to consider at all the wider problems 
of a new social order. 

This abstinence from speculation about the future is the easier 
because, as we have seen, the Co-operative movement tends to 
keep its trading activities and its idealism in separate, though not 
quite watertight, compartments. In its early days of struggle, 
before it had developed a professional managerial class of its 
own, trading activity and propaganda of Co-operation as a social 
ideal ran very closely together, and the same men managed the 
stores and made the speeches and dreamed of the future as com¬ 
plementary elements in a single cause. But nowadays at any rate 
the larger societies have their separate Managers or Trade 
Secretaries and Management Committees on the one hand, and 
Educational Secretaries and Educational Committees on the 
other; and thinking about Co-operative ideals and the ‘Co-oper¬ 
ative Commonwealth’ is deemed to be mainly a function of the 
educational side—or of the Co-operative Party, which has grown 
up since 1917 into a third wing of the movement, largely distinct 
in active personnel from the other two. Discussions at party 
meetings or at educational conferences and schools about the 
‘Future of Co-operation’ make very little impact on the trading 
side of the movement and have in practice not a great deal to do 
with its everyday commercial affairs. This, indeed, is an almost 
inevitable outcome of the movement’s prodigious growth, which 
has enforced specialisation upon it and has attracted into its 
ranks a host of purchasing members who are not even mildly 
interested in Co-operation except as a convenient kind of shop¬ 
ping agency and perhaps as a handy means of saving up for large 
occasional expenses or for a ‘rainy day*. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR CONSUMERS* CO-OPERATION 
In the light of what has been said, it seems unlikely that in the 
i mme dia te future the Consumers* Co-operative movement will 
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do more than hold its own in those fields of retail trade in -which 
it is already actively engaged, or that it will make more than 
relatively small adventures into the supplying of consumers’ 
wants for which it is not at present equipped to provide. Anv 
attempt to extend at all rapidly its field of activity would in¬ 
evitably involve trading risks beyond those which are involved 
in the traditional fields of Co-operative enterprise. The Co¬ 
operative movement has been built up hitherto largely on a basis 
of supplying everyday needs of working-class consumers, 
though in certain areas it also caters for the demand of a con¬ 
siderable number of middle-class consumers, especially for bread, 
milk, staple groceries, and coal. Its outstanding success has been 
in meeting a not highly diversified demand for a limited range 
of staple products, such as are bought in quantities not normallv 
varying a great deal from week to week. The trade in such 
goods allows of a rapid turnover, does not require a large hold¬ 
ing of stocks, and can be carried on with fairly low overhead 
expenses for advertisement or for the pushing of particular lines. 
The trade in these staples can carry a quite substantial trade in 
other goods, the demand for which is less standardised or less 
regular; but there are limits beyond which trade in these other Irin^ 
of goods cannot be carried without an increase of overheads and 
therewith in trading risks—at any rate, until the new techniques 
have been thoroughly learnt and the new forms of enterprise been 
developed on a big enough scale to carry their own risks. The 
spreading of dividends over the entire field, without specific 
allocation to particular types of trade, makes it possible for the 
Co-operative societies to strike out on ancillary branches of 
supply; and in some cases these other lines, while they are carried 
on in a selective way, can yield high surpluses. Nevertheless, 
any large-scale development of Co-operative retailing in fields 
involving a slower rate of turnover, the holding of larger 
diversified stocks, and the pushing of particular lines would 
be bound to increase the riskiness of Co-operative enterprise 
and accordingly to call for higher trading margins than at 
present prevail over the entire field of Co-operative trading— 
or alternatively for lower dividends on purchases. 
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TABLE X 

CO-OPERATIVE DIMDENDS 

.Send pzr fi of Purchases from Retell Co-operative Societies 
t" G'eat Retain, 1939 and 1943—49 


Sectional Averages 


Natic'.a. 



Ais'^ge 

Scottish 

>T * 

Jv or th¬ 
em 

North¬ 

eastern 

North¬ 

western 

Mid¬ 

land 

ern 

South¬ 

western 

West¬ 

ern 

.439 

1 

- 4 

2 1 

1 x=C 

2 oj 

1 S’ 

i , 2 .i 

i/ 5 i 

1/5* 

*945 


Z 

2 2 * 

1 K 

1 11 

1/8 


i/ 5 i 

i/ioi 

T 944 

1 9. 

2 u 

— j 

1 si 


i,7* 

i'3i 

i/si 1 

i/9+ 

I ' 

i 9 

2 ji 

2 zl 

1 

L 9 > 

i'7* 

i / z 1 . 

1 1/3 i 

i/9 

19 46 

1 S’. 

=• 4] 

z z 


1 si 

1 6} 

1 2’ 

1'5 

i/7l 

194 ” 

1 


2 2 ’ 

I > 

1 7 ] 


i/i] 

1/31 

i/64 

1948 

1 


2 oj 

i 3 

1 

i, 3 + 

I 'O 

1'id 

1/4+ 

X 949 

1 4 l 

1 11 

I XI 

1 2 } 

1 3* 

I 2] 

1 II* 

i,o4 

i/3l 


PRICES AND DIVIDENDS 

Already there has been, in recent years, a quite marked 
tendency for the average rates of dividend on purchases to fall. 
This is partly because the very high dividends which used to be 
paid by many societies in the industrial areas—particularly the 
coalfields—had to be reduced during the inter-war period in 
order to meet the worsened circumstances of members in 
depressed industries and areas. There is no doubt that in a 
considerable number of areas before 1914 Co-operative prices 
were well above the prices of competitive private traders, and 
could be so for the reason that consumers consciously used the 
Co-operative Society as a savings bank and preferred high 
prices with high dividends to lower prices with lower dividends 
because they wished to use the dividend as a means of saving. 
This situation largely disappeared between the wars, and average 
Co-operative dividends fell off. The South of England and other 
areas where Co-operation was relatively weak were not greatly 
affected, because the keenness of competition between Co- 
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TABLE 


Alt-'*:- Cc-cpcr-s-tio e Socituzs, 1912 and 193^-49 


-j P^rce^tage rf Retail Sates 'a/vr </„auction of Interest) 




— 









A\ grjige 

Ssjz- 

ALvA 

Xbrzh- 

A Tank- 

Mid¬ 

South¬ 

SlsUZ t— 

■west¬ 



• « 

!a*id 


ettszern 

western 

land 

ern 


er*i 


Z * 







ern 












- - -■ 


Z oT 

I-V 9 

14 

•i 

10-4 

8*o 

s-s 

i**4 

* 93 ” 



iz-6- 

> 0 

10*90 

9M5 

"*55 

7*4i 

£•—9 

1935 


12**1 

ic-$c 

10*19 

13*01 

9-5S 

7*39 

7*66 

S’9~ 

1939 

9*S * 


I I *ww 

ICTI 

10*89 

9-85 

7*33 

7-86 

9*07 

194s 

9-31 


10*62 

9'35 

ic*c8 

9-40 

6-74 

-r-74 

9-23 

i9-jr 

9*56 


ic*45 

9-03 

10*07 

9-43 

6-80 

8-14 

10-30 

194Z 

: 

13-62. 

11-51 

9*28 

10*60 

9*9) 

S-oS 

909 

10-63 

1943 

1 2-19 

tyi* 

11*47 

9*40 

io*43 

9-67 

8-19 

8-46 

9-85 

1944 

1 £-00 

I 3' I 4 

11*66 

9*26 

:o*02 

9*5i 

7-Si 

8-48 

9*44 

194? 

9*~S 

12*91 

ii-49 

8*98 

9-96 

9-08 

7*59 

8-32 

9*cS 

19J.6 

9‘5> 

I2.*9S 

11*56 

S-73 

9-42 

8*95 

7’2S 

8*44 

8-73 

194 - 

9 * 0 - 

12-3^ 

11-63 

7*9 9 

8*90 

S*5D 

6S4 

7*47 

S*30 

194S 

3-03 

II-l6 

10*48 

7-03 

7-80 

7*49 

6-00 

6-32 

7'3 2 

* 9-9 


13-43 

10*09 

695 

7’ z 5 

7-24 

5*97 

5*83 

7*09 


operative and private traders had never allowed really high 
dividends to be paid. In these areas the Co-operative Societies 
could seldom afford to charge more than the market prices 
charged by competitive private traders, and relatively low 
dividends corresponding to normal private trading net profits 
were much more the rule. In 1948-49, when the Co-operatives 
made an attempt to extend their trade by deliberate price- 
cutting, at a time when the Labour Government was pleading 
for measures to keep down the cost of living, it became speedily 
apparent that the societies, at any rate in the areas in which 
private competition was strong, could not reduce prices without 
direct repercussions on rates of dividend on purchases, and that 
a good many Co-operators positively preferred standard prices 
with customary rates of dividend to lower prices at the cost of 
sharp falls in dividend rates. The savings bank element in Co¬ 
operative trading remains important, even though the vast 
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- 0 f Co-ecorators now prefer a moderate di\idend to a 
; ;er dividend inflated by selling prices set at an artificially 



INTEREST RATES 

D*.iaend of course depends on the rate of interest payable on 
share and loan capital, as well as on the prices charged for goods 
in the Co-operative Stores. Co-operative rates of interest have 
tended, with some time-lag, to follow the movement of long¬ 
term interest rates in general—especially rates of interest on 
Government bonds. Any large increase in Co-operative share or 
lean capital could be brought about, if at all, only by offering 
higher returns than are available elsewhere on capital with¬ 
drawable at short notice—e.g. capital invested in Building 
Societies; and should there be a sustained rise in long-term rates 
of interest generally, the Co-operative Societies would probably 
have to follow suit unless they were prepared to face substantial 
withdrawals of funds. Considerable capital expansion would 
inevitably involve the offer of higher interest rates than would 
need to be paid if the movement were content with a slower 
pace of advance; and the necessity of paying more for additional 
capital would increase costs for capital already invested in the 
movement, and would thus tend to react on the size of the 
trading surplus, and on the rate of dividend that could be 
afforded on purchases at any given level of selling prices. No 
doubt, in the long run the economies that could be achieved by 
means of large-scale handling of the new kinds of trade might 
amply suffice to cover these additional costs—given really skilled 
and enterprising management. But in the short run I dink this 
would be too much to expect; and it is of the short run that 
Co-operative managers and committee-men think mainly in 
deciding what forms of development to attempt. Co-operative 
management suffers to-day from an excessive timidity which is 
by no means all the managers’ fault. The managers have to 
account for their doings and projects to committees and Members* 
Meetings that are influenced very much more by the fear of even 
a small fall in next year’s dividend than by even large prospects 
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of long-run gains through the conquest of new fields of enter¬ 
prise. 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADE AND CO-OPERATIVE 

PRODUCTION 

In these circumstances, the Co-operative sector of retail trade 
does not appear likely to advance very rapidly as the outcome of 
a continuance of the existing forms of competition between 
Co-operative and private enterprise—at any rate, unless Co¬ 
operative efficiency can be advanced at a pace well in excess of 
the improvement in private trading methods. There is certainly 
no present sign that even in the longest run Co-operative trad¬ 
ing will supersede, or even seriously encroach on, private trade, 
even within the fields in which it has been most successful 
hitherto. The notion that the inherent superiority of Co¬ 
operative trading methods will enable the Co-operative societies, 
within any measurable span of years, to achieve a de facta 
monopoly, even within a limited field, by sheer competitive 
superiority, finds no warrant in the results of an objective study' 
of current trends in retailing. 

Broadly speaking, the scope for the expansion of Co-operative 
activity in wholesale trading is limited by the development of 
Co-operative retail trade. The local Co-operative societies already 
buy the bulk of their supplies, beyond what they produce for 
themselves, through the Wholesale Societies, which they jointly 
own; and the growth of wholesale trade is accordingly bound 
to depend mainly on the expansion of retail sales. The position 
is not quite the same in respect of Co-operative production, 
which is carried on mainly by the Wholesale Societies, though 
retail and federal societies also make a considerable contribution, 
and account has to be taken of the activities of the Producers' 
Societies organised in the Co-operative Productive Federation 1 
and of the small band of Agricultural Societies engaged in Co¬ 
operative marketing. 2 In the manufacturing field, there is room 
for a considerable expansion of Co-operative activity, even 
without a proportionate growth in the volume of Co-operative 
1 See Chapters IX and X. 8 See pages 109 ff. 
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retail trade. But here again the pace of expansion depends on 
the availability of capital, as ■well as on the ability to secure both 
licences for building and equipment and the man-power needed 
for new productive enterprises. Nor can it be questioned that 
any rapid expansion of Co-operative manufacture, out of step 
with the growth of retail demand, would involve increased risks, 
through the resort to less standardised and more diversified 
forms of production. In this field, too, it is quite unrealistic to 
look forward to any rate of growth that would encroach seriously 
on the private-enterprise sector of the national economy merely 
as a result of a continuance and intensification of the existing 
trends. 

CO-OPERATIVE ATTITUDES FURTHER CONSIDERED 

In all these circumstances, the attitude of the main body of 
the leaders of the Co-operative movement, on its trading side, 
comes near to an acceptance of the continuance for an altogether 
indefinite period of Co-operative trading side by side with 
private trading and in competition with it—that is, to an accept¬ 
ance for an indefinite time to come of something not very 
different from the status quo, though of course hopes are expressed 
that there will be a continuous encroachment by the Co-operative 
movement on the sphere of private trade, at any rate within the 
fields in which Co-operation has already established its position. 
Co-operators are for the most part much more intent on holding 
what they have, and on preserving their right to expand gradually 
in competition with their rivals, than on staking out new claims 
which would require the adoption of radically new methods or 
involve invoking the positive assistance of the State on their 
side with the object of ousting their competitors from any part 
of the field. 


THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE 
This attitude is the stronger because Co-operators have from 
the very beginning been proud of the essentially voluntary 
character of their movement. They have appealed to consumers 
to trade at their stores and to become shareholding members 
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with a mixture of appeals to idealism and morality and to self- 
interest. Mutual trading has been held out as at one and the same 
time morally superior to profit-making and more advantageous 
to the consumer from die economic standpoint; and the effect 
of Co-operation in encouraging thrift and in discouraging 
credit trading has also been strongly emphasised. It was among 
the thriftier and more regularly employed sections of the work¬ 
ing classes, much more than among the casuals, the bottom dogs 
and the improvident, that Consumers* Co-operation made its 
converts; and the movement has always been to some extent 
selective , just as the Trade Unions have been, and has tended to 
represent a section, rather than the whole, of the working-class 
consumers. This selectiveness has been much less in evidence in 
recent years, because of the considerable rise in the relative 
economic position of the less skilled and less well-paid workers. 
But it remains: the Co-operative movement is still, not only a 
voluntary movement which no one need join unless he wishes, 
but also a movement much more adapted to the needs of the 
higher than of the lower strata of the working classes. It would 
need to alter its methods considerably in order to bring in, not 
merely as members but as regular purchasers of a wide range of 
goods, the entire working class; and it is doubtful whether most 
of its leaders would at all relish the changes that would have to 
be introduced for this purpose. For the attraction of the poorer 
consumers who are now, wholly or mainly, supplying their 
requirements from non-Co-operative sources would involve a 
heavy capital expenditure far beyond what the new recruits 
could be expected to meet through investments in share or loan 
capital—even if it did not involve in addition both a great 
extension of credit trading and higher overheads on account of 
sales in smaller quantities and of inferior qualities of goods. 
However richly such ventures might turn out in the long run, 
it cannot be easy to persuade a Quarterly Meeting concerned 
mainly with immediate dividends to sanction the heavy capital 
expenditure and the prospective rises in immediate costs which 
many of them involve. 

At one time, the struggle against adulteration plaj'ed an 
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important part in establishing the Co-operative movement’s 
appeal in competition with private traders. Nowadays, thanks to 
the public enforcement of minimum standards of purity and 
genuineness in retail trade as a whole, this factor is much less 
important than it used to be. But it still retains some importance; 
and the Co-operator of to-day does not look to the Stores either 
for exceptional bargains or for inferior goods at correspondingly 
low prices. The voluntarism which Co-operators still acclaim as 
the basis of their movement has in it a strong economic, as well 
as some idealistic, element. It is not only that no one need become 
a Co-operator unless he, or she, wishes to: it is also that the 
movement does not, in general, put itself out to cater for those 
sections of the consuming public that are likely to be, economic¬ 
ally considered, more trouble than they are worth. 

Thus, if the Co-operative leaders were invited to make the 
local Consumers’ Societies the sole retail agency for the supply 
of the kinds of goods which they already market on a consider¬ 
able scale, it is unlikely that they would receive the proposal 
with much enthusiasm, even on purely economic grounds. Their 
response might be more favourable if they were asked to take 
over only a particular trade for which they have shown special 
aptitude, and in which the advantages of monopoly have clear 
economic attractions—say, the retail supply of milk or coal in 
towns in which they are already well equipped and are supplying 
a high proportion of the total demand. But even such an offer 
would probably be met with a certain hesitation, because it 
would destroy, though only within a limited field, die voluntary 
basis of Co-operative membership. 

This question of voluntarism is indeed of crucial significance. 
When Co-operative idealists talk of the ‘Co-operative Common¬ 
wealth’, they can envisage their movement as having developed, at 
some distant date, into a universal supplier to which every con¬ 
sumer is attached as a matter of course, and to contemplate a 
situation in which private trade has been driven wholly from the 
field by the superior economic and moral merits of Co-operative 
mutual trading. In such visions, voluntarism can be seen as 
having become consistent with monopoly because everyone has 
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TABLE XII 

An Index of Co-operative Retail Prices, 1934-48 
(Main foods , soap and coal only) 


1934 = 100, compared with Ministry of Labour Food and Cost of Living 

Indexes converted to the same basis. 
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* From Co-operative Review, January 1949* 


chosen the same thing. But when it is a matter, not of Utopia, 
but of practical and immediate policy, voluntarism and monopoly 
cannot be made consistent. The one or the other has to be 
sacrificed; and it has to be admitted that voluntarism involves 
the continuance of alternative forms of trade—that is, m pta , 

a survival of private suppliers as the competitors of the Co¬ 
operative societies—unless, indeed, it is envisaged that their place 
s ^ filled by some form of State or municipal tradmg m 
direct competition with the Co-operative movement As we toe 

feem the nature of the Co-operative reaction to this last nonon 
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nas lert in no doubt when in 1949 a minor Labour minister— 
Lord Shepherd—incautiously dropped a few words which hinted 
at a possible entry of the State into the sphere of retail trade. 

TABLE Xffl 

RctviL Co-oper \ti « e Trade, Expenses and Surpluses (Based on 

a Single Society) 

T*ie figures represent the percentage share of each Branch in the total of trade 
expenses and net surpluses respectively 



Percentage Share 
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<C) 
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Total Dry Goods 
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1 

27*1 
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1*8 
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! 1*7 

2*2 

Coal. 

4*1 

i 4-6 

3*8 

Other Departments 

5*9 

2*9 
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Chapter IV 

CO-OPERATIVE RESOURCES - 
MAN-POWER AND DISTRIBUTION 

* 

At present it is the usual practice for anyone who makes more 
than a few casual purchases at a Co-operative Store to become a 
member and to acquire a shareholding interest as well as a right 
to receive dividends on purchases. Or rather, this is true of 
households. There is great variation from district to district in 
the practice in respect of individual membership. In some cases, 
husband, wife, and grown-up children are all members; in others, 
only the husband is a shareholding member, even if the wife 
makes most of the purchases. The tendency has been in the 
direction of family membership, but I do not know of any 
statistics showing either nationally or locally how many separate 
households the aggregate membership represents. 

At the end of 1948 the share capital held by members averaged 
£24, as compared with £18 in 1939 and £15 in 1914. It has thus 
tended to fall in real value, and there has been some decline since 
1945, when the average was £25 10s. If loan capital at about £6 
a head is added to share capital, the Co-operative member had on 
the average in 1948 an investment of £30 in his or her local 
Society. 

Averages arte, however, in this matter grossly misleading. 
I know of no up-to-date figures showing how these capital 
holdings are distributed; but in 1932 less than one-third of the 
total number of members held as much as £3, as against an 
average of £16, and the lowest third of the membership held less 
than £1 10s. Only 12 per cent, held more than £25. Thus the 
hulk of Co-operative capital was owned by a small fraction of 
the members; and the rapid growth of membership since the date 
of tins analysis is likely to have accentuated this concentration, 
both because new members tend to hold less than old and because 
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the development of family membership tends to mean an 
addition of members holding only a small capital investment. 

The tendency towards a decline in the real value of average 
capital holdings is, however, due also to another factor—the 
great increase in alternative openings for the investment of 
working-class savings. The capital invested in Building Societies 
has risen from £62 millions in 1913 to £2,815 millions in 1948. 
Industrial Insurance Company life premiums have increased over 
the same period from £17 millions to well over £90 millions* 
and there have been smaller, but very considerable, increases in 
the premium income of Friendly and Collecting Societies. The 
State, with its National Savings movement, has become a further 
competitor for the savings of the working classes. Of course, not 
all these huge sums by a long way have come out of working- 
class savings. But enough have to reduce very greatly the pro¬ 
portion of such savings flowing into Co-operative channels. 

Nevertheless, Co-operative capital is still largely in excess of 
what is needed to finance Co-operative trade and production at 
the existing levels. The local Consumers* Societies, through 
which capital mainly flows into the movement, need only a 
fraction of their resources to finance their own operations. In 
1948, out of total capital resources of £398 millions, the local 
Societies had no less than £270 millions invested outside their 
own internal holdings of fixed and working capital. These 
investments were distributed as shown in Table XIV, p. 60. 

Thus more than two-thirds of the total investments were in 
the Wholesale Societies, and three-quarters in other Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, leaving one-quarter, or nearly £69 millions, 
invested outside the Co-operative movement, mainly in public 
securities. 

The total assets of the local Consumers* Societies were made 
up as shown in Table XV, p. Si. 

Thus fixed capital and stocks of goods absorb only about a 
quarter of the local Societies’ capital, and investments account 
for more than two-thirds of the total. But the major part of the 
investments, placed in the hands of the Wholesale Societies, 
is used to finance Co-operative enterprise, including not only 
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TABLE XIV 

Investments Held by Local Consumers* Societies 

(jT millions) 
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7*2 
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0*5 
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1*1 

0*4 
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13*0 

9*1 

8*5 

3*0 

9*8 

3*6 


142*2 

100 1 

208*8 | 

100 

270*3 

IOO 


* Federal, Productive and Agricultural. 


wholesale trade and production, but also banking and insurance 
facilities for the local Societies. 

The Wholesale Societies draw most of their capital from the 
local Consumers’ Societies, which look to them for dividends on 
their purchases as well as for interest. The assets of the Wholesale 
Societies are made up as shown in Table XVI, p. 61. 

These totals, however, include the assets of the C.W.S. and 
S.C.W.S. Banks, which are carried on as departments of the 
Wholesale Societies. The C.W.S. carries its trade credits to local 
Societies in its Banking Department, whereas the S.C.W.S. 
includes them in its Trading Department. The figures are thus 
not wholly comparable; and they also give an inflated impres¬ 
sion of the capital position of the C. W.S. as a trading body. The 
position can he seen more clearly when the capital and liabilities 
are set beside the assets. (See Table XVII.) 
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TABLE XV 

Assets of Local Consumers’ Societies 




Amount, 

£ millions 

Percentage 

1946 

1948 

1946 

1948 

Property 
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TABLE XVI 

Assets of C.W.S. and S.C.W.S., 1948 


(£ thousands ) 

ry 1 Stock- 
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I. 
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TABLE XVII 

Capital and Liabilities of C.W.S. and S.C.W.S., 1948 

(£ millions ) 
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I- 7-ill be seen that the Wholesale Societies are financed main!*’ 
by loan capital, most of which comes from the local Consumers' 
Societies. Total share and loan capital amounts to £184 millions, 
which is only a little more than the investment held by the local 
Societies. £96 millions of the total assets is accounted for by the 
‘Sundry Funds’, which are mainly holdings of the C.W.S. Bank. 
If this is deducted, there remains a total of £146 millions held in 
investments, partly as the working capital of the two Banks 
but partly as a surplus of assets available for Co-operative 
development. This sum, however, includes the investments of 
the Wholesale Societies in other Co-operative undertakings, and 
is by no means all ‘free’ money available for new development. 
Nevertheless, there remains a large sum that could be so invested, 
at some cost in liquidity, but, as far as can be seen, without 
leaving the Wholesale Societies at all short of working capital 
or unab le to face the considerable withdrawals of loan capital 
that might occur in a recession. There was actually some with¬ 
drawal of loan capital between 1945 and 1948. Over these three 
years, whereas share capital rose by £1*4 millions, loan capital 
fell by £6 millions, as a result of withdrawals for post-war 
spending. But clearly the Wholesales could stand a very much 
greater drain than this without any risk of running short of 
liquid resources. They could afford, as far as capital resources go, 
to expand a lot faster than they show any signs of wishing to 
expand at present. 

The average capital investment of £30 a member, then, is 
more than enough to sustain the present activities of the move¬ 
ment, including the Wholesale, Federal and Productive Societies 
as well as the local Consumers’ Societies. It allows room for 
substantial expansion along the present lines, but not for dramatic 
new developments, such as the taking over of a greatly increased 
proportion of either total retail trade or production. Accordingly’, 
if any large amount of existing retail trade now in private 
hands were to be taken over by Co-operative agencies, a 
large part of the capital for the conduct of the increased Co¬ 
operative business would have to be provided from outside the 
present Co-operative movement. 
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Tim? the question of the development of Co-operative trade 
is closely bound up with the much wider question of the future 
of retail trading as a whole, and, accordingly, also with the future 
of a large section of wholesale trade. It will be most convenient to 
begin, in this chapter, with the problem of retailing, and to come 
later to the more specialised problems of the various branches of 
wholesale trade. 

MAN-POWER IN DISTRIBUTION 

Before, however, we set out to consider the future of retailing, 
we are confronted -with the wider issue of the amount of man¬ 
power •which Great Britain can afford in its present situation to 
devote to the distributive industry as a whole. From the national 
standpoint, it is of the greatest importance, in view of the present 
and prospective balance of payments, to avoid as far as possible 
any waste of man-power in supplying the home consumers* 
needs, both in order to make the most of limited resources of 
man-power in meeting these needs to the satisfaction of the con¬ 
sumers and in order to release resources of man-power for 
producing additional exports to pay for necessary imports. Of 
course, waste of man-power is no more objectionable in retail 
trade than in any other occupation; but there is a widespread 
feeling that, in relation to our total resources, we are using as a 
nation more labour than we can reasonably spare in the dis¬ 
tributive and allied trades. These trades, according to the latest 
available figures, were in July 1949 using the services of 2,771,000 
persons out of a total working population of 23,205,000—that 
is, nearly 12 per cent., or 12 J per cent, of the total number in 
civil employment, leaving out the armed forces. Out of this total 
of 2,771,000, the insured workers in the distributive trades 
accounted for 2,219,000, of whom at least 1,600,000 were em¬ 
ployed in retail distribution and the rest in various forms of 
wholesale trade. This leaves about 550,000 to be accounted for 
as shopkeepers or employers outside the range of unemployment 
insurance. It is unfortunately not possible to compare these 
figures with those for earlier dates, owing to changes in the 
method of compiling statistics of man-power. The Census of 
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trades, wholesale and retail, and of these nearly a million - etc 
classified as ‘operatives’, and the rest as employers, managers cr 
persons working on their own account. The total working force 
in 1931 was about 21 million; so that the distributi ,e trades then 
occupied over 14 per cent, of the total working population, 
against 12 per cent, to-day. There has been some fall, both 
absolute and relative, largely as a result of the sharp contraction 
that was brought about during the years of war. The figures 
compiled by the Ministry of Labour show' a decline of total man¬ 
power employed in the distributive trades from 2,887,000 in June 
1939 to 1,927,000 in June 1944, followed by a recovery to 
2.319,000 in June 1947- The revised figures show 2,689,000 for 
June 1948 and 2,766,000 for June 1949. Thus the distributive 
trades are still increasing their total man-power, but are still 
below the pre-war figures—which, however, included a sub¬ 
stantial number of unemployed -workers (224,000 in 1931, by the 
Census figures, and 179,000 in 1938, by the Ministry' of Labour 
returns). 

Out of the total of 2,271,000 persons employed in distribution, 
the retail Co-operative Societies employed about 218,000 and 
the Wholesale Societies another 12,500—but these figures include 
transport -workers employed by the retail societies. Allowing for 
this. Co-operative employment in distribution is probably about 

9 per cent, of the total man-power engaged in that service. It is 
hardly possible to say how closely this corresponds to the per¬ 
centage of total trade that is in Co-operative hands; but about 

10 per cent- is probably a fair estimate, as on the average the 
Co-operative employee probably handles a slightly larger turn¬ 
over in actual goods, especially -when allowance is made for the 
effect of subsidies in depressing the money value of trade in 
food as against other forms of retail and wholesale trading. 

There is, of course, no -way of saying categorically how large 
a proportion of its man-power a country can usefully, or can 
afford to, devote to the service of distribution. The tendency for 
the proportion of persons engaged in what is called ‘tertiary 
employment*—that is, services, as against agriculture, mining 
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and manufacture—to increase with advancing wealth and 
standards of living is well known, and is borne out by the 
experience of many countries. Were it not for Great Britain’s 
exceptional position, with a total labour force at best stationary 
and tending to fall, and a highly exceptional dependence on over¬ 
seas trade, it might be held that an expansion of the distributive 
trades at least to the pre-war level of employment was fully 
justified. But, as matters stand, there are strong reasons for 
economising in man-power to the fullest practicable extent in 
every occupation; and the additional productive workers who 
are needed in the export industries can be drawn only from other 
occupations, among which distribution is much the largest user 
of man-power. It is therefore unavoidable that consideration 
should be given, not only to such possible economies as the 
development of self-service shops, on which the Co-operative 
movement has already made a fairly promising start, but also to 
the possible means of preventing an undue increase in the number 
of shops. 


STARTING NEW SHOPS 

This factor has been recently under fairly severe control on 
account of the requirement to obtain a licence from the local 
authority, as well as of the restrictions on the building of new 
shops. These controls were, however, meant to be temporary, 
and nothing has yet been decided about the forms of control, if 
any, that are to be applied in the future. Co-operators frequently 
allege that they have been unfairly treated by many local author¬ 
ities when they have applied for licences in competition with 
private traders; and this complaint is undoubtedly justified in 
certain areas, and has been an important factor in driving the 
Co-operative societies to buy up private businesses, where they 
have been able to, in order to extend their trade. Co-operative 
experience in competing for licences has been an important factor 
in strengthening Co-operators 5 opposition to any proposal for 
permanent licensing of shops, designed to keep their number 
down to what is really needed for efficient service of the public. 
Co-operators are rightly suspicious that any such system would 
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cither be operated unfairly against them in many areas or, at 
best, would tend to stabilise the existing shares of Co-operative 
and private retail agencies in the trades concerned, and would 
thus stand formidably in the way of development both in 
existing and in new fields of Co-operative enterprise. 

THE CASE AGAINST LICENSING RESTRICTIONS 
Quite apart from Co-operative objections, any general system 
of licensing retail outlets, in order to prevent an excess of shops, 
would be liable to create a series of dangerous monopolies in the 
retail trades and to facilitate agreements for price maintenance, 
and, perhaps, restriction of services, in the interests of private 
profit. The better way of restricting the number of shops, when 
it threatens to become excessive, is by regulation of prices so as 
to limit retail trading margins and thus make it less advantageous 
to set up unnecessary shops. There was a tendency between the 
wars for the number of shops to grow, as new ones were set up 
in areas in which population was increasing much more rapidly 
than old ones were closed in areas of declining population. War 
conditions helped to counteract this tendency, both because of 
the check to new building and because many existing shops were 
blitzed or had to dose down. Demobilisation naturally brought 
with it a desire both to start up again many dosed businesses and 
to found new ones; but, as we have seen, these tendencies have 
been held to some extent in check by tbs shortage of building 
facilities, and there have been special restrictions on the opening 
of new shops. In the food trades especially, where wholesaling 
has been largely in the hands of the Ministry of Food and prices 
have been under regulation for many commodities, retail margins 
have been kept within bounds for controlled goods; but the 
margins have been in most cases big enough, in view of rapid turn¬ 
over and the absence of bad debts and wastage of unsold goods, to 
allow high profits to be made even by traders who are no more 
than moderately efficient. The removal of controls over prices 
would therefore probably stimulate the establishment of many 
new shops if the obstacles were removed; and a considerable 
waste of man-power could be avoided, if it became easier to 
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open new shops, only by considerably tighter regulation of 
prices and trading margins. Under these conditions, die Co¬ 
operatives would be free to extend their business in free com¬ 
petition with other forms of retail trade. 

TYPES OF PRIVATE SHOP 

There is, however, no real prospect that this renewal of com¬ 
petition, even if it were accompanied by drastic action against 
retail trade agreements for price maintenance, would enable the 
Co-operative Societies to supersede private trading, or even to 
make rapid inroads on the business of their major rivals. These 
fall mainly into five groups—the private chain stores, the large 
department stores, the larger independent shops confined to a 
single line or to a few related lines, the small urban or suburban 
shops, and the type of ‘general shop’ found in many villages. Of 
these, only the first and second belong to the sphere of large- 
scale capitalist enterprise; and some of the smaller chains and 
department stores are more analogous to small-scale manufactur¬ 
ing businesses than to large capitalist concerns. The Trade 
Unions are apt to take objection to the third, fourth and fifth 
groups, because their employees, when they have any outside the 
owner’s family, are very difficult to organise, and because they 
are apt to give worse wages and conditions than the larger dis¬ 
tributive concerns. It can, however, hardly be denied that the 
small private shop serves in many cases a very useful social 
purpose, whkh the Co-operative Societies are by no means in a 
position to replace. The general village shop, the ‘shop just round 
the comer’ in town or suburb, and the specialised shop selling 
goods in the choice of which skill and taste play a large part, are 
all desirable elements in the total provision for the consumer and, 
given no undue multiplication in their numbers, unobjectionable 
from a social point of view, provided that they are compelled by 
law to observe proper minimum conditions of employment. On 
the other hand. Socialists can hardly contemplate the indefinite 
continuance of large capitalistic concerns in retail trade, or wait 
for those Greek Kalends when the Co-operative Societies will 
have driven them out of business by the sheer force of voluntary 
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competition. The supersession of large-scale capitalist enterprise 
in retail distribution is not a task that should be given any hi gh 
priority in the Socialist programme. For some time to come, it 
will be enough to establish an effective control over prices and 
margins and to prevent restrictive forms of price maintenance and 
cartellisation. But in the longer run it will be necessary to devise 
methods for the elimination of large-scale capitalism from retail 
distribution; and, though this need still lies some way ahead, it is 
desirable to consider the problem now, because unless it is thought 
out it will be impossible to arrive at any clear idea of the place of 
consumers’ Co-operation in the coming Socialist society. 

THE FUTURE OF SMALL SHOPS 

I am accordingly assuming in what follows that nothing will 
be done to interfere with the continuance of the small shopkeeper 
as far as he is able to hold bis own in fair competition with larger- 
scale enterprise. He is likely to be able to do this much more in 
some trades than in others, and for some time much more in 
villages and certain suburban areas than in large towns. His most 
useful services are performed either by providing a convenient 
shop Hose to the housewife’s doorstep, at some distance from a 
main shopping centre, or by undertaki n g some kind of special 
service in which personal attention or skill in the choice of stocks 
to suit particular tastes or in the carrying out of repairs and 
special jobs for individual customers gives him a personal 
advantage. I can see no good reason why it should be thought 
desirable to supersede small traders of any of these types, pro¬ 
vided only that, in as far as they employ hired labour, they con¬ 
form to satisfactory standards of wages and conditions—and of 
course provided also that they obey the regulations laid down 
for shopkeepers in general in the areas concerned. 

Ifj however, small shopkeepers are to survive—as I believe 
they should in a number of fields—their position will be greatly 
altered by changes in the structure of wholesale trade. as I shall 
suggest later, wholesaling passes mainly into the hands of State 
or Co-operative, or of joint State and Co-operative, agencies, the 
small retailer will be drawing the bulk of Ms supplies from such 
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bodies, and not from profit-making traders or manufacturers. 
Under such conditions, the small traders will either deal indi¬ 
vidually with the ‘socialised* big wholesalers, or will need to 
form mutual associations of their own for collective buying, or at 
any rate for collective negotiation of the terms of purchase. In 
this country, and on a larger scale in other countries, there have 
already been numerous instances of Co-operative Societies 
formed by groups of small traders for this purpose, or for the 
collective provision of credit; and bodies of this kind may come 
to be needed in many more cases. It is, however, a moot point 
whether the small traders will best serve the public by setting up 
their own Co-operative agencies, or by securing representation 
on, and special negotiating arrangements with, the general public 
and Co-operative bodies handling the bulk of wholesale trade. 1 

1 For the discussion of the future of wholesale trade as a whole, see 
Chapters VII and VTEL 
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Chapter V 

THE SOCIALISATION OF RETAIL 

TRADE 

* 

Before I go on to discuss the future organisation of the dis¬ 
tributive trades in a Socialist Britain and the place of the Co-oper¬ 
ative movement in this organisation, I had better try to set down, 
as clearly as I can in a very short space, what I have in mind 
as the essential characteristics of the Socialist society to which I 
am looking forward. I am envisaging, not any sort of Socialist 
Utopia, and certainly not any kind of society in which all 
economic activities will have passed into the hands of the State, 
but rather the kind of structure that might be reached at the end 
of a generation of socialistic development under a series of 
Governments democratically responsible to the electorate and 
setting out to work with rather than against the grain of the 
British democratic tradition. 

In the society which I envisage there will have been a great 
reduction in the inequality of capital ownership, as well as of 
incomes. Large inherited fortunes, I assume, will have been wiped 
out by taxation on some variant of the Rignano plan, under which 
large properties pass to the State at the death of the owner, 
subject to annuity charges for descendants for one or more lives. 
Accordingly, the provision of capital for investment will have 
oeased to depend at all cm wealthy individuals, and will have 
come to depend, as it does to a great extent already, on the 
accumulation of business reserves in enterprises publicly or 
privately owned, on small savings by wage and salary earners, 
and on State investment out of budgetary funds. The ownership 
of a large fraction of industrial capital will have passed into public 
bands, not only by socialisation of particular industries or enter¬ 
prises, but also by the surrender of capital holdings in payment of 
taxes on inheritance. Private enterprise will need to be financed 
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largely by advances of capital from public sources, except where 
it is on a small scale; and small savings will flow chiefly into 
Co-operative enterprises, or be canalised through Building 
Societies and insurance agencies into projects of recognised 
public importance. 

In such a social system there will be room for many diverse 
forms of economic enterprise. Some additional industries will no 
doubt have been nationalised outright and placed under the 
control either of National Boards more democratically con¬ 
stituted than those which have been set up so far or of some other 
kind of public authority. Some key enterprises, as distinct from 
whole industries, will also have been taken over and transferred 
to public management. In basic industries left mainly un¬ 
nationalised, there will be representative Development Boards, 
set up by statute, with wide functions of economic planning and 
control within the general directives of a major economic plan 
laid down by Government subject to parliamentary sanction. 
In these industries, in addition to some nationalised enterprises, 
there will be many firms in which the public is directly interested 
either on account of capital loans to aid development or thr ough 
the holding of shares surrendered in payment of inheritance 
taxes. In the industries producing mainly for the consumers’ 
market, and perhaps in others, there will be a substantial Co¬ 
operative sector, including Producers* Co-operative Societies 
as well as establishments owned by the Consumers* Societies. 
There will still be opportunity to start and develop private 
businesses; but the scarcity of private capital will make it 
n e cessary for public agencies to stand ready to help promising 
advances of capital—for example, by providing 
buildings to rent on publicly ownea muu&uiax --- 1 , 

and by loans through spedal Finance Corporations such as 
already exist on a small scale. All these varied forms of enterprise 
will be operating within the framework of a general system of 
economic planning designed both to keep the level of investment 
reasonably steady and to guide capital into the forms of enter¬ 
prise most needed in the national interest and, in their structure, 
most in accord with the requirements of industrial democracy. 
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I know that this sketch of the type of society I have in mind is 
very crude and can give only the most rudimentary notion of the 
reality behind the framework. But in order to be more specific 
I should have to write a whole book about the structure of the 
coming society in Great Britain; whereas in this book I am seeking 
to cover only a small part of this immense field. I can therefore 
say no more now about these general postulates concerning the 
economic structure; but there are a few words to be added 
about the social atmosphere in which these new economic 
institutions will be growing up. As the new society will—if my 
anticipations are at all near correctness—be much less class 
divided than the society of to-day, its dependence on the 
quality of its ordinary citizens and on an improved quality of 
democratic leadership will be much intensified. It will have to 
rely much more on die ordinary man’s capacity for self-govern¬ 
ment and co-operative organisation, and on the emergence of 
leaders and organisers from the body of die people. It will have 
to take measures to spot the potential leaders, to provide diversi¬ 
fied forms of training for leadership in every field, and to create 
a devoted body of public-spirited enthusiasts, fired by a common 
sense of mission, who will work together in its service, unifying 
their dispersed activities by reference to a common aim and to a 
common Socialist ideal. 

Without this leadership, the new society at which the Labour 
and Co-operative Parties—indeed, all sections of the working- 
class movement—profess to be aiming simply cannot be realised 
at alL It is impossible to make either democratic Socialism or the 
‘Co-operative Commonwealth 5 , or any fusion of the two, a 
reality without getting the key positions manned by ardent 
believers in Socialist and Co-operative ideals, or without the 
aid of a widely diffused body of adherents to act as leaders of 
public opinion in every field of social activity, from the work¬ 
shop to the ‘neighbourhood group’, which is coming more and 
more to be recognised as the key factor in the development of 
civic consciousness and democratic social organisation. It &lls 
quite beyond the scope of this book to discuss the ways and 
means of creating tins pervasive spirit of democracy and the new 
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forms of leadership that are indispensable for its growth. But it 
needs to be pointed out that, in the absence of these things, 
n eith er the proposals put forward in this and later chapters nor 
any alternative proposals will secure the effective working of the 
irinri of democracy to which both the Labour Party and the 
Co-operative movement stand fully committed in principle, 
though not by the test of actual behaviour. 

With these preliminaries I can now come to by far the most 
difficult part of my task—the formulation of plans for the 
democratic ‘socialisation* of that part of retail trade which is at 
present in the hands of large-scale capitalist entrepreneurs. I have 
already explained why I want to leave the small private shop¬ 
keeper in being. But why, it may be asked, stop there? Why not 
recognise that, as the Co-operative movement, with its present 
capital resources and organisation, is clearly not in a position to 
take over the major part of retail trade, die big private shop¬ 
keeper and the capitalist shopkeeping company should also he 
left to carry on indefinitely, subject only to such controls as may 
be imposed on them for the prevention of monopoly practices or 
for the regulation of conditions of employment? As I see the 
matter, there are two main reasons against this. In the first place, 

I believe the present system of shopkeeping to he grossly waste¬ 
ful of resources and to result in unnecessarily wide margins and 
inflated retail prices. I believe competition in quality of service to 
he a good thing, up to a point; but the existing forms of com¬ 
petition in retail trade are duplication run mad and involve not 
only gross waste of man-power and capital resources in the dis¬ 
tributive processes themselves, but also failure to secure the 
proper advantages of mass-production of consumers* goods, 
through the placing of large regular orders and the elimination 
of varieties that are of no benefit to the final buyers. Secondly, 

I have a positive belief in the virtues of the ‘ mutual* type of 
trading of which the Consumers* Co-operative movement is the 
existing exemplar, and want to see this method extended much 
more widely than there seems any likelihood that it will be 
through the Co-operative movement as it is by the existing 
methods of competitive growth. As a Socialist, I am also moved 
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by a desire to supersede large-scale capitalist enterprise, wherever 
possible, in favour of economic arrangements more consistent 
with the requirements of a society based on social equality. 

THE LONG-RUN PROBLEM 

To say all this is not to say that I desire to single out large- 
scale pri\ ate trading for elimination at an early stage in the 
transition from Capitalism to Socialism. The proposals which 
I am about to put forward are to be regarded, not as ripe for 
immediate execution in their entirety, but rather as a basis for 
concerted long-term planning by the Labour Party in con¬ 
sultation with the Co-operative movement. Some things I should 
like to see done at once, or at the earliest possible opportunity; 
but the whole plan is meant to be spread in its execution over a 
considerable time. What I have in mind, in relation to the plan 
as a whole, is a stage in the growth of a socialised economy 
considerably beyond that which has been reached already—a 
stage at which one form or another of public ownership has 
already made large further advances in the fields of industrial 
production and the conduct of international bulk trade inessential 
foodstuffs and materials. I am assuming, when such a stage has 
been reached, a decisionby the Government to eliminate large-scale 
capitalism from some, if not from all, branches of retail trading 
and to substitute some form of non-profit-seeking enterprise. 

POSSIBLE WAYS OF SOCIALISATION 

There are several possible ways in which this w T ould be done. 
I am here thinking of chains of grocery, drapery, furnishing, 
hardware and similar stores, and of big department stores, rather 
than of more specialised undertakings. These latter would in 
some cases be essentially retail outlets for large manufacturing 
businesses, and might be more appropriately dealt with as sub¬ 
sidiaries of such businesses and taken over in conjunction with 
them. They can accordingly be considered best when we come to 
discuss the future of Co-operative manufacturing production. 
The more general chains and big department stores, on the other 
hand, belong essentially to the distributive sector, and I am 
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accordingly setting out to consider how they can be dealt with 
when the time comes to convert them to forms consistent with the 
requirements of what the Co-operative leaders have recently 
called, in their manifesto of 1950, ‘a collectivist economy*. 

Obviously one way would be for the State to purchase the 
undertakings which it wished to take over, in the same way as it 
has bought out the gas and electricity undertakings, and then to 
run them under the auspices of some sort of Public Corporation, 
with whatever degree of regional and local autonomy might seem 
to be most appropriate- I think, however, that this would be a 
thoroughly bad way of tackling the problem, and certainly it 
would meet with the most determined opposition from the 
Co-operative movement. 

The second way would be for the State, after taking over the 
businesses in question, to hand them over to the local govern¬ 
ment authorities to be run as municipal undertakings. There is 
more to be said in favour of this, at any rate in the towns, though 
it would give rise to considerable difficulties in the smaller areas; 
but I do not think that it would really work well. A municipal 
authority is not well equipped for carrying on a variety of retail 
businesses which would need to hold large and diverse stocks 
and to cater for individual tastes over a "wide field. The local 
authorities would be embarrassed by finding themselves conduct¬ 
ing businesses in competition -with those belonging to some of 
their individual members, and the Co-operative movement would 
assuredly resist this solution with fully as much determination as 
it would direct State trading under a Public Corporation. 

I do not mean, by what I have just said, to exclude all forms 
of municipal shopkeeping—far from it. I am strongly in favour 
of municipal restaurants and municipal public-houses; I should 
like to see large developments of municipal trade in utility 
furniture, furnishings and fittings as an outgrowth of municipal 
house-supply; I favour handing back the local management of 
gas and electricity distribution to local or regional bodies and 
the fullest provision, in connection with them, of shops for the 
sale or hire of gas and electrical appliances; I think there is much 
to be said in favour of municipal garages and petrol stations, as 
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well as of municipal cinemas, dance halls, concert halls and 
theatres. I do not, however, regard the local government auth¬ 
ority as a suitable body to carry on the general trade in consumers* 
goods. 

A third alternative way of superseding large-scale capitalist 
retailing would be for the State, having bought out the businesses 
in question, either to sell them outright to the Co-operative 
movement, if it could find the capital required for buying them, 
or, alternatively, to lease them to the local Co-operative Stores 
if necessary providing a part of the working capital needed for 
their conduct. The local Consumers’ Co-operative Societies 
would then presumably amalgamate the businesses thus acquired 
with their easting undertakings, retaining such central emporia 
or branch shops as they thought fit to carry on, and closing down 
the rest. This would involve the customers of the establishments 
taken over becoming members of the local Co-operative Societies, 
presumably by the traditional method of accumulating share 
capital gradually out of accrued dividends; but as the accumula¬ 
tion of sufficient capital by this method would take a long time, 
the local Co-operative Societies would have either to apply their 
own reserves to the financing of their newly acquired trade or 
to borrow the necessary additional capital from the State, or 
from some other agency set up by the State for this purpose— 
for there seems to be no alternative source from which the 
money could come. 

This would involve a big influx into the existing Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies of members with no understanding of Co-operative 
methods and ideals, and in some cases quite out of sympathy 
with them. It might be practicable for the Co-operative move¬ 
ment in time to absorb and sufficiently to educate in Co-operative 
principles so large a body of involuntary recruits, but evidently 
this could be achieved only by an immense educational campaign 
spread over a considerable period of time. Indeed, this solution 
might involve the abandonment of any idea of making more than 
a small minority of Co-operative purchasers at all conscious of 
the social ai m s of Co-operation. It may be said that only a minority 
to-day possesses this awareness, and that the addition of a few 
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more millions to the ten millions already enrolled would not make 
a great deal of difference; but I think it would, in fact, have con¬ 
siderable effects, unless it had been preceded by a great change 
in public opinion. Under present conditions, such an influx would 
mike it much easier for short-sighted Co-operators, intent mainly 
on dividends and hostile to ‘political* and idealistic tendencies in 
the movement, to pack Quarterly Meetings in opposition to 
sound policies of development; and the existence of this increased 
danger would tend to make Management Committees and man¬ 
agers even more cautious than they now are. In particular, the 
influx of a large number of new members quite uneducated in 
Co-operative ideas would tend to weaken the ties between Co¬ 
operation and the Labour movement. It would, for example, be 
likely to lead to many secessions of Co-operative Societies from 
the Co-operative Party and to much more opposition to col¬ 
laboration with Trade Unions and local Labour Parties. It might 
lead to a severance of the Co-operative Union from the National 
Council of Labour, and to a resumption of the strictly non- 
poHtical line which was officially taken by the Co-operative 
movement up to 1917, when the Co-operative Party was formed. 
These are not final objections, and they rest on the assumption 
that political party divisions are likely to continue in something 
like their present form. They may be much less formidable in 
twenty or thirty years* time than they appear to-day; but for the 
present at any rate they appear formidable enough. 

‘mutualisation* 

This brings me to the fourth, and I think the only remaining, 
alternative. This would be for the State, after taking over the 
private retail undertakings which it had decided to acquire, to 
convert them to some sort of ‘mutual* basis rather on the lines of 
the suggestion put forward by the Labour Party in 1949 for the 
‘mutualisation’ of Industrial Insurance. It might turn out that, 
when the time comes for the supersession of a substantial section 
of large-scale profit-making retail business, the Co-operative 
movement would be unwilling or unready, for the reasons 
already given, to absorb into itself so large a body of new business 
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and of new members unfamiliar with Co-operative ideas, and 
that the State itself might have to undertake the earlier stages of 
the conversion of these sections of private business by stages to 
a Co-operative form. This could be done in the following wav. 
The State could buy out the share capital of the businesses to 
be acquired, and could itself, through an appropriate agency, 
provide the working capital for the carrying on of the trans¬ 
ferred undertakings in the form of repayable loans bearing a 
fixed rate of interest. At the same time, the transferred businesses 
could be reorganised on Co-operative lines, with opportunities 
for the customers to receive dividends on their purchases and to 
allow these dividends, or a part of them, to remain in the busi¬ 
nesses as share capital. The loan capital provided by the State 
could then be paid off as fast as the members were in a position 
to replace it by share capital or loan stock of their own providing. 
The new ‘mutualised’ businesses would thus turn gradually into 
fully fledged Co-operative Societies. 

But would this come about? It is most unlikely that the con¬ 
sumers who had been the customers of the shops transferred 
from profit trading to a mutual basis would wish, or be able, to 
invest the capital needed for their conduct, at any rate except 
over a long period of years. The existing capital resources of 
the Co-operative movement have been built up slowly over a 
long time, mainly out of accrued dividends which have been 
allowed to accumulate as small savings. Even if the fullest 
encouragement were given to consumers, not only to let their 
dividends remain in the hands of the new ‘Mutuals’, but also to 
invest in them out of past savings, it would he many years before 
more than a small fraction of the capital could come to be owned 
by the consuming members. Evidently, the new ‘Mutuals’ would 
have, at the outset, to be State-owned, and could pass only very 
gradually under the ownership of their members—if they ever 
did, in any full sense. This, of course, would not prevent them 
from paying dividends on purchases to their customers, as a few 
private traders do now; but it would differentiate them sharply 
from the existing Co-operative Societies, which are entirely 
independent of public finance. 
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It Tv ?uid mean, too, that the new ‘Mutuals’ ti or Id not, like 
tne existing Consumers’ Societies, be in possession of surplus 
resources for investment in wholesale trade or in production. 
The wholesale agencies supplying them would also need to be 
financed from public funds, even if they too were put on a 
‘mutual’ basis in respect of their government and of the payment 
of dividends on purchases to the Societies they supplied. 

It has, of course, to be borne in mind that quite a large pro¬ 
portion of the customers of the private businesses thus taken 
over and converted into ‘mutual* agencies would be already 
accustomed to dealing for a part of their purchases at the ‘Co-op.*. 
It is altogether a mistake to think of the customers of the private 
shops and of the Co-operative Stores as two separate sets of 
persons. Few Co-operators buy from their local ‘Co-op’ every¬ 
thing they need that it sets out to sell; a great many deal with it 
only for a few' kinds of goods, a good many for only one kind— 
say, bread, or milk, or coal. This means that in many cases the 
Co-operative Societies and the proposed new ‘Mutuals’ would 
be in competition for the savings as well as for the trade of their 
customers. Probably, those who were prepared to invest at all 
would let their accumulating dividends stay with the supplier 
of whom they had bought the goods on which the dividend was 
earned; but the limits of capital accumulation in both types of 
retail concern would be set by the willingness and ability of the 
customers to save and by the rival attractions of Co-operative or 
‘Mutual* investment, on the one hand, and investment in Building 
Societies, or insurance policies, or in National Savings bonds or 
certificates, on the other. 

Evidently, the objection to such a form of ‘mutualisation’, at 
both the retail and the wholesale levels, is that the members of 
the ‘Mutuals’, trading not with their own money but with the 
State’s, would not have the same incentives to caution as apply 
to the existing Co-operative Societies, which are well aware of 
their responsibilities as trustees for their members* savings. Even 
in face of this responsibility, local Consumers* Societies do 
occasionally go wrong, and get into financial difficulties from 
which the Wholesale Societies have to rescue them, either by 
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nursing them back to health or by taking them over and carrying 
them on as branches of the retail agencies they have set up for 
this purpose. If some of the new ‘Mutuals* got into similar 
difficulties, they would have to turn for help to the State or to 
some agency set up by it; and the State, or its agency, would ha\e 
to be armed with power either to assist, or to close down, or to 
provide for carrying on the business. Closing down would 
probably be the correct policy in some instances, though not in 
most; but this would mean that, unless the State guaranteed any 
part of the capital of such a body that was owned by the pur¬ 
chasing members, investment in a ‘Mutual* would be less safe 
than investment in a Co-operative Society nowadays usually is. 
In practice, I think the State would have to guarantee the 
security of the members* investments, if it were desired to encour¬ 
age the growth of mutual ownership. 

This would mean, in effect, that, for some time at any rate, the 
‘Mutuals* would be trading, in the last resort, at the public risk, 
and not at their own. This would involve the laying down of 
strict rules governing the determination of the disposable surplus, 
which would settle how much could be distributed in dividends 
on purchases. The ‘Mutuals’ would have a strong incentive to 
efficiency in that the dividend would depend on the size of the 
surplus, after costs and fixed interest charges, including interest 
to die State on its capital investment, had been met. There would 
also have to be rules governing allocations to reserves and costs 
of depreciation; and there might need to be provision for the 
gradual amortisation of the publicly owned capital, on the lines 
of the clauses included in recent nationalisation Acts. I am 
assuming that the process of ‘mutualisation* would include the 
buying-out by the State of the private shareholders, either in 
cash or by the issue of State bonds not charged against the 
particular enterprises taken over, but constituting part of the 
public debt. 


RE-GR.OUPING THE ‘MUTUALS* 

It would, of course, be necessary in any such process of 
‘mutualisation* to reorganise the structure of the transferred 
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undertakings, which could he re-grouped into convenient units 
within each suitable area. This would involve in some cases the 
breaking-up of existing undertakings operating in a number of 
places, and also some closing down of redundant businesses. If 
a number of capitalist trading concerns were to be ‘mutualised’ 
in this way, so as to be gradually given a Co-operative character 
but to be left separate from the existing Co-operative Societies, 
the effect would be to establish a system of competing Co-opera¬ 
tive trading agencies side by side in most towns and in some 
villages. This would, of course, confront the Co-operative move¬ 
ment with a totally new situation. Although competition between 
Co-operative Societies in a single locality is not unknown, the 
policy of the Consumers’ Co-operative movement has been for 
a long time past to eliminate overlapping, wherever possible, 
between rival local Societies, and to delimit trading areas so as 
to avoid conflicts of jurisdiction. The cases in which rival 
Co-operative Societies are still in competition one with another 
within the same areas for trade and members are exceptional, and 
it would be a very great departure from Co-operative tradition 
to recognise local competition as the normal practice. This, 
however, is by no means to say that the solution of turning large- 
scale private trading agencies into ‘Mutuals’ without amalgamat¬ 
ing them with die existing Co-operative Societies is necessarily 
wrong. It may have been quite right for Co-operative Societies 
to do their utmost to eliminate overlapping as long as they have 
been in direct competition with large-scale private traders, but 
It might be highly undesirable, if large-scale private trading 
ceased to exist, to replace it by such an extension of the existing 
Co-operative movement as would result in each area in a local 
monopoly of large-scale distribution, even if rival small-scale 
trading agencies continued to exist outside the ring. 

COMPETITIVE CO-OPERATION 

The establishment of the Co-operative, or ‘Mutual Trading*, 
type of store as the sole form of large-scale distributive enter¬ 
prise may well require, at any rate in towns of any size, the 
existence of more than one Co-operative Society—in the larger 
b»c.m.-hS Si 
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places of a substantial number- This would lead to a situation in 
which, just as many Co-operative members now spread their 
purchases between the local Co-operative Society and a number 
of private shops, the individual consumers would in many cases 
be trading members of several local Societies, which would be 
competing for their custom by offering good service. This idea 
of the future of Consumers* Co-operation may be novel, and 
unwelcome, to many Co-operative leaders; but there is surely a 
great deal to be said in its favour. The Co-operatives at present 
are kept up to scratch by the competition of other kinds of 
traders; a monopoly of large-scale retail trading in the hands of a 
single agency is hardly to be desired from the consumers* point 
of view. Why not have rival Co-operative Societies and ‘Mutuals* 
in the same area to keep one another up to the mark? 

The question that at once arises, if this solution is to be 
adopted, is that of the relations between the existing Co-operative 
Societies and the ‘’mutualised* Societies created by the trans¬ 
formation of large-scale capitalist trading agencies to a Co¬ 
operative form. Are the new ‘Co-operatives’, for example, to 
become members of the Co-operative Wholesale Society and of 
the Co-operative Union and its Sections and Districts, and thus 
to be integrated into the existing movement? It can be assumed 
that ‘mutualisation* would involve the adoption of dividends on 
purchases and of fixed interest payments on share capital, in 
accordance with the ‘Rochdale model*, whether or not it included 
also the insistence on ‘cash trading*, subject to such modifications 
of that principle as many of the existing Co-operatives have been 
led to accept. There would be no bar, as far as mutual trading 
principles are concerned, in the way of the entry of the new 
‘Mutuals* into the Co-operative Union and the Wholesale 
Societies; but probably there would be no compulsory affiliation 
to either of these bodies, and it would be left for them to join or 
not as they pleased. 

‘mutual* wholesaling 

There would, indeed, be, as part of the change, an immediate 
development of ‘Mutual* Wholesale Agencies side by side with 
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the ‘mutualised’ retail shops; for the ‘chains’ taken over under 
the scheme would have their own wholesale departments, which 
would be acquired together with their retail outlets, and could 
be kept in being and re-grouped as ‘Mutual* Wholesales serving 
the new retail ‘Mutuals*. The retail ‘Mutuals* could be given 
immediately a share in the control of these Wholesales and could 
be encouraged to invest in them as soon as they had acquired 
more capital than they needed for financing their local concerns. 
The ‘Mutual* Wholesales, run at first with State funds and under 
managements mainly nominated to represent the public interest, 
could thus be gradually transformed into fully Co-operative 
ventures, in the same way as the retail ‘Mutuals*—the pace of the 
transformation depending on the rate of capital accumulation 
through members* investments in the retail ‘Mutual* Societies. 

CONSUMERS* CAPITAL 

As many capitalist retail businesses—especially the large 
chain-store concerns—cover a wide area and are not localised in 
the same way as the existing Co-operative Societies, it would 
have to be decided whether, under ‘mutualisation*, they were to 
be broken up, in respect of their retail outlets, into local units of 
greater or less extent, or some of them were to be left to operate 
on a national or regional scale. It would be difficult to apply to 
them any real form of consumers* control unless they were 
broken up into units covering areas small enough for the con¬ 
sumers to be able to meet together, as in the existing Co-operative 
Societies, 1 and to develop enough cohesion to give some meaning 
to elections. If, however, this breaking-up process were under¬ 
taken, there would have to go with it some amalgamation and 
re-grouping of the shops taken over and of the wholesale agencies 
connected with them; and there might well emerge from such a 
process a limited number of large-scale retail suppliers in each 
area, linked up with a still smaller number of competing whole¬ 
sale agencies. The existing retail Co-operative Societies would 
thus take their place as one group, no doubt the largest and most 

1 Some of which already cover a wide area and hold local as well as central 
meetings. 
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influential, among a number of retail trading agencies, all resting 
on a Co-operative basis, but continuing in competition "with 
small-scale private traders, and with specialist retail outlets 
attached to certain forms of productive business or to specialist 
services, such as gas and electricity, for the supply of consumers* 
appliances. 


‘bazaar* trading 

In certain cases there might be powerful reasons for maintain¬ 
ing particular ‘chains* as national concerns, operated under some 
form of public ownership and management. For example, such 
‘bazaar’ trading concerns as Wool worths and the very successful 
multiple dress business built up by Marks and Spencer raise 
special problems, because their success depends essentially on 
the possession of large enough assured outlets for popular ‘lines* 
to enable them to place very big orders with suppliers and in 
many cases to take the entire output of considerable firms. This 
bulk purchase makes it possible to cut costs very low and to 
encourage the elimination of unnecessary varieties without any 
real restriction of consumers* choice—for each individual shop 
can carry at least as large a stock of varieties as any competitor, 
while the total number of varieties is greatly reduced at the 
manufacturing end. In many classes of goods, this result can be 
largely achieved by reducing the number of wholesale agencies 
supplying the retailers, without the wholesale agency actually 
owning the remil outlets. But in the special cases of the Woolworth 
and Marks and Spencer types of trade, unified ownership of the 
retail outlets is probably a necessary condition of securing the 
full economies of long runs and standardised production. 

WOULD ‘MUTUALISATION* WORK? 

Would such a scheme of ‘mutualisation* as I have outlined in 
this chapter really work? The case against it is that the consumers 
who at present buy their goods from a wide variety of private 
traders show no sign of a desire to become the owners or con¬ 
trollers of the shops with which they deal. Indeed, they cannot be 
expected to show such a desire; for who wants to become part- 
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owner or part-controller of perhaps a dozen different businesses 
from which he, or she, makes regular purchases? Those who do 
want to control the shops they buy at can get a large part of what 
they want by patronising the local Co-operative Society. The 
rest of the shoppers are not in the least likely to be excited by 
the prospect of ‘mutualisation*—though a number of them might 
quite like the notion of receiving dividends on what they bought. 

It is not, however, suggested that ‘mutualisation’ should be 
extended over the whole range of private trade. All that I have 
suggested is that it should be applied in the first instance experi¬ 
mentally to a limited group of large department stores and 
capitalist chain stores -which need to be taken out of private hands 
but cannot easily be taken over by the existing Co-operative 
movement. The State, in reorganising this group of capitalist 
enterprises on a mutual basis, would need to re-group them. For 
example, in a town of 100,000 inhabitants, serving a further 
50,000 or so outside its borders, all the chain-store grocers, 
except the Co-operative Society, could be re-grouped as branches 
of a single ‘Mutual*, linked to a common ‘Mutual* Wholesale 
supplier. Drapers, bootmakers and other chain-store branches 
could be similarly grouped, so as to provide in each trade a large- 
scale specialist competitor with the local Co-operative Society 
and with the small-scale traders, who would not be interfered 
with. The department stores could be let alone, at any rate for 
the time being, where they were independent local ventures. 
Where they were branches of large capitalist concerns, they 
could be converted into local ‘Mutuals* controlled, as ‘Federal 
Societies*, by the specialised local and wholesale ‘Mutuals* of die 
various trades. 

It will be observed that I am not proposing to set up, side by 
side with the local Co-operative Societies, a parallel system of 
multiple dealing, but rather to leave in rivalry with die Co¬ 
operatives several more specialised ‘Mutual* concerns, each 
engaged mainly in a single line of business. Each of these would 
need to be linked up on a national (or possibly a regional) scale 
with a strong central Buying agency, which could in course of 
time become federally organised, like the C.W.S., under the 
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control of its local member ‘Mutuals’. From the outset this would 
make it easy for the local ‘Mutuals’ to place mass orders and to 
achieve the full economies of large-scale, standardised produc¬ 
tion. 

Under the conditions suggested, the consumer would be deal¬ 
ing at most only with a quite small number of the new ‘Mutuals’ 
—probably, at the outset, if the plan were introduced gradually, 
with very few. He could please himself about becoming a share¬ 
holder; if his purchases exceeded a certain sum during any period, 
he would automatically become entided to attend and vote at 
members’ meetings and take part in the election of a controlling 
committee. As long as the State owned a large part of the capital, 
it could retain the right to appoint certain members to the com¬ 
mittee, some of them on the advice of the local government 
authorities in the area, or could delegate the right of appointment 
of some members to these authorities. The committee could 
appoint managers, and the employees could be given the right to 
elect one or more members to represent them. The committees 
thus constituted would in turn elect, or take part in electing, a 
controlling committee for the local department store, where one 
existed on a ‘Mutual’ basis; and here again certain seats could be 
reserved for national and local authority nominees and for the 
employees. This central committee could act as a co-ordinating 
body for the whole group of ‘Mutuals’, and could discuss 
with the local Co-operative Society any matters of common 
concern. 

This may not be precisely the best structure. I set it down, 
not dogmatically, but in order to give a clear example of how 
matters could be arranged. There are many possible variants, and 
there is no reason why the structure should be the same in all 
places. 


THE CASE FOR ‘MUTUALISATION* 

I do not, then, regard the probable apathy of the majority of 
the members to the proposed ‘Mutual’ trading concerns as a valid 
argument against ‘mutualisation*. This apathy exists already in 
the majority of Co-operative members, and even the most hope- 
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ful forecasts of the future of Consumers’ Co-operation do not 
a;o beyond the hope of increasing the size of the active minority. 
All that is needed to give the ‘Mutuals’ a reasonable chance is a 
large enough group of interested consumers to constitute fair¬ 
sized members’ meetings and to supply the quite small numbers of 
’activists’ to serve on committees and to provide enough criticism 
to keep committees and managers up to scratch. In the early 
stages many of these activists would be men and women who 
have already some experience of activity in the Co-operative 
Stores. Moreover, in the ‘Mutuals’ the tendency should be for 
the housewives, rather than their husbands, to play the pre¬ 
dominant part. The legacy of the times when women were 
regarded as unsuitable to take part in business operations still 
lies heavy on many Co-operative Societies, especially in the older 
industrial areas, where men still form the bulk of the member¬ 
ship. In the ‘Mutuals’, the actual shoppers would be the members; 
and I fancy it would not be difficult quite rapidly to build up 
sufficient bodies of actively interested members, with women 
taking the predominant place. One effect I should hope for 
from such a development would be an increase in the part 
played by women in controlling the Co-operative movement 
as well. 

The case for ‘mutualisation* rests, however, fundamentally on 
the need to find some way of replacing private capitalism in the 
field of retail trade without creating in its place a state bureau¬ 
cratic trading machine. As soon as the question is, not whether 
private capitalism is to continue, but what is to take its place, it 
becomes necessary to choose between some form of ‘mutualisa¬ 
tion’ and State or municipal enterprise. Of these alternatives, I 
regard ‘mutualisation’ as in general the best; but, as the State will 
have to provide the capital, at any rate initially, in default of any 
other possible source, and as a good deal of consumer apathy is 
probable in the early stages, it seems sensible to strengthen the 
managing committees with nominees of the local authorities and 
of the employees. The ‘Mutuals’ would thus differ considerably 
from the Co-operative Societies, with which they would be in 
competition. The dangers of monopoly would be avoided, and 
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the public authorities would be relieved of the heavy admini¬ 
strative burdens which outright nationalisation or municipalisa- 
tion would involve. 

No doubt, a good many ardent Co-operators will take strong 
exception to these proposals, and will argue that the right course 
is so to transform the existing Co-operative movement as to 
render it capable of doing the entire job without setting up any 
newfangled ‘Mutuals’ in competition with it. But how do those 
who take this line expect the transformation to be brought about? 
There is not the smallest sign of the Co-operative leadership 
meaning to make itself ready to take over the bulk of retail trade, 
or of members of the Co-operative Societies being prepared to 
endorse such a policy were the leaders to recommend it. The 
cautious conservatism of the Co-operative movement is no mere 
accident of the persons who lead it lacking enterprise; it is 
inherent in the whole structure of the movement, with its 
ultimate dependence on the votes of the members who attend 
Quarterly Meetings—most of them mainly interested in the 
next quarter’s dividend. No amount of propaganda will by istelf 
alter this situation, which can be altered only by a fundamental 
change in the social environment. Not until there is a large, well- 
organised workers* party, with a clear-cut policy based on 
Socialist conceptions, equipped to send its missionaries into every 
Co-operative Society as well as into every Trade Union, not 
merely to conduct propaganda but to undertake the constructive 
work of control and management in accordance with a concerted 
plan, can the Co-operative movement be roused out of its con¬ 
servative slumber. But even such a body of missionaries could 
not hope, within any measurable time, to turn the Co-operative 
Societies into bodies capable of taking over and running success¬ 
fully the bulk of retail trade in all its branches. They would have 
much better hope of success if they could work simultaneously in 
the Co-operatives and in the other sections of retail trade, using 
the ‘Mutuals’ as means of stirring up the Co-operative Societies, 
and also of enlisting a larger body of active and conscious con¬ 
sumers to take an interest in the efficiency of the agencies supply¬ 
ing them with the everyday means of life. 
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AN INTERIM PROPOSAL 

I have already explained that these proposals for the hnutuali- 
sation* of retail trade are not put forward for immediate, or even 
for early, adoption in full. There are, however, certain advances 
towards them that could be made at once. As long as the State 
takes action to maintain full employment and therewith a high 
level of consumers* demand, the more efficient or well-placed 
private trading agencies will be bound to make high profits with 
very little risk. Why should not all joint stock concerns engaged 
in retail trade be compelled by law to pay ‘dividends on pur¬ 
chases* to their customers in the same way as Co-operative 
Societies? It might be necessary to exclude merely casual pur¬ 
chasers, as happens now in the case of the Co-operatives and 
of private traders who have adopted the ‘dividend*. But every 
regular customer could be entitled to a dividend, which would 
have to be assessed in accordance with the trading profits. This 
would of course involve some limitation of the dividends on 
capital paid to the shareholders, and some definition of the 
conditions governing the allocation of profits to reserve. But 
it would not be at all difficult to work out a satisfactory system— 
to some extent on the lines of the legal regulation of gas dividends 
and selling prices before gas was taken over as a public service. 

FACING THE FUTURE 

I am fully aware that much of what has been said in this 
chapter will be regarded by many of my readers as rather 
absurd, and will be brushed aside by many as a foolish attempt at 
crossing bridges before they are reached. But, if what I have 
suggested is to be rejected, what alternatives have dither Socialists 
or believers in the ‘Co-operative Commonwealth* in mind? They 
cannot really intend large-scale capitalist distributive business to 
go on as it is for ever; and they must have, at the least, some hazy 
idea in their minds of what they intend to do about it when the 
time comes. They may prefer, on tactical grounds, to evade public 
discussion of such non-immediate issues; but they will not be 
able to arrive at any clear agreement about the kind of society 
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they are aiming at unless they are prepared to go some way 
towards facing such problems, at any rate in their own minds. 

THE PROSPECT FOR RETAIL TRADE 

Thus, for some time to come it seems likely that retail trade 
will remain organised much as it is at present, with a large, but 
by no means dominant, Co-operative sector in direct competition 
with the various types of private agency. The Co-operatives 
seem unlikely, without drastic changes of method, to encroach 
very rapidly on the private sector, even in those branches of 
trade in which they are most securely entrenched. Nor do they 
seem likely, in venturing upon new types of retailing, to be in a 
position to expand very fast, or to make their adventures on 
a scale large enough to alter appreciably the general trading 
structure. They have neither capital enough nor the organisation 
for a really great challenge to the private traders; and even if the 
State were prepared to advance capital to them on favourable 
terms for the expansion of their operations it seems likely that 
they would hesitate to accept any such offer, for fear of increasing 
fixed interest obligations in connection with capital projects a 
good deal riskier than they are accustomed to—to say nothing of 
the danger of swamping their existing membership with a large 
accession of new members entirely unaccustomed to Co-operative 
methods and principles. That is why it has seemed necessary to 
suggest the alternative of ‘mutualisation* which I have put for¬ 
ward in this chapter; but I fully accept the fact that the time 
cannot be ripe for the full developments that I have outlined until 
the way towards them has been opened up both by a further 
growth of Socialist opinion among the electorate and by a great 
advance in the practical vision and ambitions of Co-operators 
themselves. 

Accordingly, for the present the problems of reducing waste 
of man-power in the retail distributive trades, and of securing a 
fair deal for the consumer in terms of price and quality, will have 
to be tackled mainly by forms of control which will keep down 
distributive margins, and thus make it less easy to open redun¬ 
dant shops, and will also disallow undesirable forms of mono- 
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Dohstic trade association and price-maintenance agreements of 
2 restrictive tendency. The competitive position of the Co- 
-'Tera‘ ; \e Societies could at this stage be strengthened by for- 
2 ddr»g discrimination against them by manufacturers of branded 
dcs a^d by removing all restrictions that prevent payment of 
dr ider.ds on purchases of such goods as are offered for sale at 
standard prices fixed by the manufacturer or wholesale supplier. 
Bet discussion of such questions as these would take me well 
outside the limited scope and purpose of this book. 



Chapter VI 

THE CASE OF INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE 
* 

The solution suggested in the previous chapter is to some 
extent analogous to that which the Labour Party, in November 
1949, decided to adopt in the disputed case of the insurance 
industry. Originally die Labour Party, following the recom¬ 
mendation of the Beveridge Report, intended to nationalise 
industrial insurance (and other branches of insurance closely 
connected with it) by taking over the existing concerns, including 
the Co-operative Insurance Society, and fusing them into a single 
agency under public ownership. In face of Co-operative and other 
protests, this intention was revised, and it was decided instead to 
convert the insurance companies affected into mutual societies, 
similar to those which already carry on a substantial section of 
the business, but at the same time to bring all the agencies con¬ 
cerned under the control of a central public body, with sufficient 
powers to bring about amalgamations, to reduce overlapping 
and waste of man-power, and to exercise some control over the 
investment of the large funds which the insurance agencies 
administer as trustees for their policy-holders. Such arrange¬ 
ments would seem to present considerable advantages, provided 
that the central co-ordinating power is strong enough to achieve 
the large economies that are possible only if duplication can be 
greatly reduced. After all, a mutual insurance society is a kind of 
Co-operative Society, wherever it lives up to its principles by 
allowing its policy-holders a real control over its affiurs. In many 
countries where such mutual bodies exist they are called Co¬ 
operative Societies, and are recognised as parts of the Co-oper¬ 
ative movement. In Great Britain we are accustomed to use the 
word ‘Co-operative’ in a narrower sense; but this does not alto: 
the feet that rmctucdmsmaxxx. societies are essentially Co-operative 
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in form, if not in actual working, so that, if their Co-operative 
character can be made a reality, there is scope in them for a big 
extension of the province of Co-operative enterprise. 

The difficulty lies, of course, in the enormous number of the 
policy-holders, and in the scant interest most of them take in the 
societies, even when these are formally organised on a mutual 
basis. This applies much less to the Friendly Society Orders 
with local branches than to the huge Collecting Societies without 
branches, over which the nominal members exercise practically 
no real control. It applies in varying degrees to the numerous 
smaller local societies, in some of which the members participate 
actively, whereas others have only the barest forms of democratic 
control. If such companies as the Prudential and the Pearl are 
now to be converted to a mutual basis, it will be necessary to 
attempt to endow them with a real local life, and to make the 
same attempt in the case of the societies which are at present run 
only nominally on a mutual basis. This will not be possible in 
either case if each insurance office is to continue to be treated as 
an entirely separate unit; for in the normal running of the Business 
of industrial insurance there is certainly not enough to interest 
the main body of the policy-holders in each office to carry on 
an effective local organisation—a great deal less than there is to 
interest the ordinary Co-operator in the running of his retail store. 

It is, indeed, almost inconceivable that any attempt to breathe 
effective life into local branches consisting of the policy-holders 
of a particular collecting society (or mutualised big company) 
could succeed. There would be a much bettor prospect of success 
if in eac h area a single body were to he set up, including all the 
policy-holders irrespective of the society to which they belonged, 
to act as a collective local vigilance organisation for dealing with 
co mpl a int s and problems in relation to the local operations of 
any society operating in the area. The areas for such bodies 
would need to be sm a ll, and based dither on residence or, in the 
case of huge factories, possibly cm the place of work. Each of 
them would elect a local co mmitte e, which could easily take on 
ad diti onal functions—for example; that of dealing with local 
complaints and problems arising out of the administration of the 
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National Insurance and Public Health services as veil as vitl: 
industrial insurance- They could even take on, in some places, 
the functions of Citizens* Advice Bureaux, either on their own 
account or in conjunction with other agencies already in the 
held. 

The creation of such local bodies, not limited to members of a 
particular society, would greatly aid the process of amalgamation 
and squeezing out of redundant and duplicating services. The 
local committees could have direct access to the central co¬ 
ordinating body which it is proposed to set up to supervise the 
separate societies, and their activities would make policy-holders 
much more conscious than they now are of the widely varying 
advantages offered by competing societies, and would thus 
promote greater uniformity of provision, to the extent to which 
uniformity is desirable in the interest of the policy-holders as a 
means to improved services. 

Immediately, this seems to be the only possible way of making 
mutualisation really work, so as to secure some measure of 
effective consumers* influence. There is, however, another way 
in which, in the longer run, industrial insurance might be 
organised on far more democratic lines. Already, in a good 
number of countries. Co-operative insurance is strongly estab¬ 
lished on a foundation quite different not only from that of the 
British companies and nominally mutual societies, but also from 
that of the Co-operative Insurance Society owned and controlled 
by the British C.W.S. This method is that of the small mutual 
society, called in some countries a Co-operative Bank and in the 
United States a ‘Credit Union*, set up usually by a body of 
fellow-employees in a particular establishment or service, or by 
a group of small farmers or shopkeepers. These bodies, which 
have behind them a history of more than a century, are primarily 
agencies for the investment of small savings and the making of 
small loans to meet their members* needs. They have developed 
very rapidly in the United States during the past twenty years, 
and form a major element in the American Co-operative move¬ 
ment of to-day. Designed primarily as savings and loans agencies, 
they can readily take on, through federal bodies of their own, 
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'T.sj-terr^ insurance and endowment policies, and can conduct 
business with very much lower overhead expenses than 
bodies v. hich depend on salaried house-to-house collecting 
agents. 

In Great Britain, this type of mutual thrift agency has never 
so far made much headway, though of course Great Britain has 
its Trustee Savings Banks, with a long history behind them. It 
has failed to catch on mainly because of the keen competition of 
the great insurance concerns on the doorsteps of the potential 
customers, and also because of the unhappy experience of a large 
number of proprietary thrift agencies started by promoters, 
sometimes fraudulent, for their own profit. Something rather 
like it, but not on a Co-operative basis, has grown up in recent 
years in the Savings Groups promoted under the auspices of the 
National Savings movement; and there seems to be no valid 
reason why these should not serve as the nucleus for a much 
bigger development, or why they should not be re-cast on more 
fully Co-operative lines. This, however, would take time; and 
in the interim the mutualisation of the insurance business, on the 
grouped basis that I have suggested, would be a step in the right 
direction. The local committees of the mutualised service could 
set to work to create small mutual societies of the type that have 
been so successful elsewhere; and in course of time the entire 
structure of insurance might be transformed and endowed with 
a really democratic character. 

The establishment of such a network of consumers’ agencies 
in the field of mutual insurance would be, in effect, the addition 
of a new province to the Co-operative movement, which could 
proceed in each district to develop relations with its new auxiliary. 
The details of the Labour Party’s revised plan were published 
early in 195° a pamphlet. The Future of Industrial Assurance , 
which replaced the nationalisation scheme embodied in Labour 
Believes in Britain . Categorical assurances were given tha t under 
the scheme of ‘mutualisation’, the reformed offices would be left 
full freedom to conduct their business in the interests of the policy¬ 
holders. The existing shareholders were to be bought out on fair 
terms of compensation, and compensation was also to be paid to 
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agents in respect of what is called ‘book interest*. This arises out 
of the anomalous situation which exists in a number of concerns 
whereby the insurance agent has a right to nominate his successor 
by selling to him for a capital sum the right to take over the 
collection of premiums and to receive the commission paid on 
the sums collected. The Labour Party, following the recom¬ 
mendations of a sequence of public committees which have 
studied the problem, proposed to bring this system of ‘book 
interest* to an end, but to compensate agents who have bought 
their ‘books’. The Party also promised that there should be no 
dismissals of agents, at any rate without adequate compensation, 
and that the reduction of staffs expected to result horn improved 
organisation should be brought about by slowing down the 
recruitment of new agents. 

This scheme was satisfactory up to a point, but there was in 
it nothing to ensure that the policy-holders, who were to become 
the nominal owners of the mutualised concerns, should have any 
effective control over their working. The policy-holders have, in 
practice, no real control over the existing bodies which are in the 
form of Collecting Societies, though these are nominally iwmUt 
mutual ownership. It is, indeed, impracticable to give the policy- 
holders any real control over a large number of separate Societies, 
many of which operate over the whole country, or a large part of 
it, without any branch organisation such as exists in the Friendly 
Societies proper—Oddfellows, Druids, and other recognised 
‘Orders*. Thus, mutualisation on the terms proposed would not 
of itself achieve any reality of democratic control, even though it 
might result in better terms for policy-holders through a reduc¬ 
tion of the proportion of premiums absorbed in management 
expenses. This proportion is at present much too high, and is 
indeed even higher in the offices which are already in form on a 
mutual basis than in the profit-making companies such as the 
Prudential. This peculiar state of affairs is usually explained by 
the fact that the average sum insured is lower in the ‘Mutual* 
Societies than in the companies, whereas the cost of collecting 
premiums is as great for smaller as for larger amounts. This may 
be true; but the facts do not hold out any prospect that mutuaBsa- 
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tion by itself will diminish the extravagant sums expended on 
weekly collections of small premiums. 

The plain truth is that the rates of expenses can be substantially 
reduced only by diminishing the number of rival offices and 
concentrating the collection of premiums in fewer hands; or, 
more considerably, in the long run by decentralising the whole 
business into the hands of small ‘Mutual* Societies of the type 
suggested a few pages back. This requires either an amalgamation 
of offices into a much smaller number, or, if this is regarded as 
difficult to achieve rapidly, the appointment of collectors to 
receive premiums in limited areas on behalf of a number of 
offices instead of only one. Similarly, it is impracticable to 
establish any real democratic control as long as in any area there 
are a large number of separate groups of policy-holders, each 
attached to a particular office, in such a way that the establish¬ 
ment of any sort of local control would involve the establishment 
of dozens of different branches in each place. If real mutualisa¬ 
tion, with real democratic control, is to be aimed at, there is only 
one way of bringing it about—by setting up, in each small area, 
a single policy-holders’ organisation open to holders of policies 
in all the offices operating in the area. Such inter-office branches 
could exercise control over the local agents, who would similarly 
operate on behalf of all the offices on whose behalf premiums 
were being collected locally. Such a system would leave each 
national office to provide such kinds of policy as its directors or 
managers might think fit, and would thus ensure variety and 
competition in the policy-holders’ interests. At the same time it 
would convert the agents from servants of the several offices into 
servants of the local policy-holders* organisations, and would 
ensure that the agents would act as representatives of their 
immediate clients rather than of the separate national offices. 

Under such a system, the immense number of separate offices, 
national and local, could be reduced so as to leave only as many 
as are needed in order to secure effective competition and a 
sufficient variety of types of policy. Costs could be substantially 
cut by progressive reduction of the number of agents and by the 
elimination of overlapping, and the requirement that investment 
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of funds should conform to the policy-holders’ interests could be 
squared with the need to ensure that it should also take place in 
accordance with the requirements of national economic policy. 

These suggestions go a long way beyond what is proposed in 
the Labour Party’s pamphlet, though also much less far than it is 
desirable to go in the long run. They rest on the opinion that 
‘mutualisation* can mean nothing unless it carries with it a real 
element of democratic control by the policy-holders, that such 
control is impracticable unless the policy-holders can be organised 
into real local groups, and that no such organisation can be made 
a r eali ty as long as it is based on keeping separate the holders of 
policies in each individual office, or on continuing the system 
under which each agent serves a particular office rather than the 
policy-holders. 

If this proposal were adopted, the Co-operative Insurance 
Society would remain in existence for the time being as a distinct 
body, free to operate any system of policies it pleased and to 
undertake collective as well as individual insurance. In many 
cases. Consumers’ Co-operative Societies offer their members 
certain insurance benefits which are covered by collective 
premiums paid by the Societies to the C.I.S. This system could 
continue unchanged; the difference in respect of the C.I.S. would 
be t h at it would cease to employ its own separate agents and 
would compete with other offices in offering individual policies 
that would be handled by agents who would be handling business 
on behalf of a number of offices instead of one only. I can see no 
reason why Co-operators should object to this change if, as seems 
clearly the case, it is the only effective way of even beginning to 
put the system of industrial assurance as a whole under real 
democratic control. 
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Chapter VII 

WHOLESALING—THE FOOD TRADES 

* 

THE WHOLESALE TRADES IN GENERAL 

The effective handling of the problem discussed in Chapter V 
obviously depends on what is done in the sphere of wholesale 
trade. At present, the wholesale trade in essential foods is largely 
in the hands of the Ministry of Food, under temporary powers 
assumed during the war; and the Ministry in the main uses the 
capitalist wholesale firms as its agents in dealing with the retailers, 
and also acts through such statutory agencies as the Wheat Com¬ 
mission and the Agricultural Marketing Boards. The Ministry of 
Food, as the sole importer of many essential foodstuffs, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture, as the negotiator of guaranteed farm 
prices with the home agricultural interests, in conjunction with 
the Treasury as the source of food subsidies, are in a position of 
effective control over the prices charged to the consumers for 
staple food commodities. In the non-food trades, the position 
differs from commodity to commodity; but the Board of Trade, 
despite Mr. Harold Wilson’s repeated ‘bonfires’ of controls, has 
still a considerable influence over the prices of essential goods, at 
any rate in the ‘utility* ranges. In relation to these forms of State 
control, the Co-operative Wholesale Societies in effect count 
simply as two among the many wholesale Arms and agencies with 
which the Government departments deal, and are accorded no 
special privileges. 

THE WHOLESALE FOOD TRADES-MEAT 

Let us consider, in the first place, the branches of wholesale 
distribution that are under the control of the Ministry of Food. 
In these trades, although large economies in the actual handling 
and transport cff supplies have been achieved by co-ordination 
and zoning under war conditions, the retention of the pre-war 
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businesses as agents has prevented any thorough reorganisation, 
and still keeps wholesale margins in many trades at an unneces¬ 
sarily high leveL In the special case of the distribution of meat 
war-time experience points strongly to the desirability—the more 
so because supplies are certain to be short for many years to 
come—of making permanent the public organisation of the entire 
trade through publicly owned abattoirs and distributing centres 
dealing directly with the retailers and entirely cutting out the 
private wholesaler. This would involve the establishment of some 
sort of National Meat Board or Commission to act under the 
general control of the Ministry of Food, in much the same way as 
the National Coal Board acts under the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. Such a Board could issue licences to retailers (including 
Co-operative Societies) who grow their own meat to continue in 
business under proper sanitary regulations, and it might be so 
constituted as to include as part-time members a minority repre¬ 
senting producers and retail distributors (again including the 
Co-operative Societies under both heads). Under such an arrange¬ 
ment, the Co-operative Wholesale Societies would lose such 
functions as they at present undertake as main wholesalers of 
meat, but the local Co-operative Societies would retain their 
meat business and be free to develop it. The Board would pre¬ 
sumably take over from the Ministry of Food the conduct of the 
trade in imported meat, but because of the currency and balance 
of payments aspects of overseas purchases and bulk supply 
contracts, these matters would have to remain under the final 
control of the Government as a whole. 

The Labour Party, in its 1949 Manifesto, Labour Believes in 
Britain, declared in favour of the permanent nationalisation of 
the wholesale trade in meat, by making permanent the functions 
of the Ministry of Food as purchaser and wholesaler of both 
imported and home-grown supplies, up to the point of distri¬ 
bution to tiie retail butchers. It also declared in favour of the 
socialisation of all slaughter-houses, with a view to their develop¬ 
ment ‘under municipal or other public ownership’, in the interest 
of public health; and it advocated that such large-scale cold 
stores as are not already owned by the Ministry of Food should 
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be placed under public ownership, without saying more precisely 
how they were to be administered. The Co-operative leadership, 
in its statement of policy issued in 1950 under the title of The 
Co-operative Movement in a Collectivist Economy, made no precise 
pronouncement on the future of the trade in meat, but cate¬ 
gorically demanded that before any detailed decisions were made 
about it there should be ‘full consultation with the Co-opera¬ 
tive movement*, and that the Labour Party should issue no 
further statement of policy on the matter without such con¬ 
sultation. In this field of trade, the Co-operators are indeed in 
something of a dilemma. They do not want to go back to the 
pre-war system of private wholesaling, largely in the hands of 
big capitalist concerns; but they are also reluctant to see the 
whole business handed over permanently to a State monopoly 
which would eliminate them from the wholesale, though not of 
course from the retail, trade in meat. They would prefer some 
sort of Co-operative system, under consumers’ control, if such 
a system could be devised; and in such a system they would like, 
if possible, to retain an effective place for their own movement. 

MEAT IMPORTS 

Three separate, though connected, questions are here involved 
—the purchase and handling of both imported and home-grown 
meat; the ownership and management of slaughter-houses, which 
involve considerations of public health as well as of economics; 
and the ownership and management of cold stores, which raise 
considerations of defence as well as of normal business. For a long 
time to come, and probably for good and all, the importation of 
meat will have to be controlled by the Government; for even if 
difficulties about the balance of payments could be overcome, 
the desirability would remain of long-term agreements and bulk- 
purchase arrangements, especially with empire suppliers. It would, 
however, be fully practicable to handle meat imports through a 
Board or Commission on which the Co-operative movement 
could be given a substantial representation, provided that, as 
in the case of the Boards entrusted with the management of 
the nationalised industries, the Government—in this instance. 
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through the Minister of Food—were given power to issue policy 
directions to the Commission and that the Commission’s ac¬ 
tivities were brought under parliamentary control to the same ex¬ 
tent as other nationalised industries and services. Moreover, the 
Commission could be empowered to delegate such of its functions 
as it thought fit to approved non-profit-making agencies. This 
would make it possible to authorise, to any extent which the 
Government felt to be desirable, the continuance of the Whole¬ 
sale Societies as its agents in dealing with any particular branch 
of the trade—e.g. in arranging for purchases of meat from over¬ 
seas Co-operative bodies in New Zealand, Ireland, Denmark, 
and other areas which possess strong Co-operative organisations 
of their own. 


HOME-PRODUCED MEAT 

The handling of home-produced meat is closely tied up with 
the wider relations between the Government and the farmers. As 
long as home agriculture is being to any extent subsidised, either 
by money grants or by a system of guaranteed prices, it seems 
clear that there must be Government purchase of supplies. This 
too could be handled by the proposed Commission; but it would 
be possible in this case to allow direct dealings under regulation 
between the local Consumers* Co-operative Societies, or the 
Wholesale Societies, and the producers, including Agricultural 
Co-operative bodies as well as private farmers. Consumers’ 
Societies, including the Wholesales, could also continue to con¬ 
duct their own farms, and to supply their members direct with 
produce raised on them, if they so desired. 

SLAUGHTER-HOUSES 

Slaughter-houses in the larger towns could probably be best 
run under municipal auspices; at any rate, under a reformed 
system of Local Government that would bring local-authority 
areas into better conformity with areas of local distribution. 
Indeed, a reformed local-government system might make it 
practicable to bring all slaughter-houses under Local or Regional 
Authorities, in rural as well as in urban areas. Co-operative 
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Societies, under such a system, would hardly demand to retain 
their own separate slaughter-houses, where their requirements 
could be more economically met by hiring space in the public 
slaughter-houses. But if any particular Co-operative body could 
put up a strong enough case for keeping its own separate establish¬ 
ment, there would be no difficulty in allowing this to be done, 
subject of course to the observance of all necessary conditions in 
respect of public health. 

COLD STORAGE 

Cold storage is so largely a matter of defence needs, as well as 
of economic considerations, that it seems clear that a high pro¬ 
portion of the plant required will have to remain under public 
operation. But here again there could be no objection to a 
licensing system that would allow Co-operative bodies to main¬ 
tain their own cold stores where they wished to be at the expense 
in their members’ interests. Cold-storage plants would need, for 
the most part, to be centrally rather than locally owned and 
operated, because of their importance for the maintenance of 
reserve supplies, and of their close connection with the handling 
of meat acquired under national bulk-purchase schemes. They 
could either be placed under the management of the National 
Meat Commission or entrusted to an ad hoc body closely con¬ 
nected with it and providing in the same way for adequate 
Co-operative representation. 

In connection with such representation in all branches of meat 
trading, it is of course necessary to take account of the claims of 
Agricultural as well as of Consumers’ Co-operative Societies. 
But this aspect can be better discussed when we come to consider 
the Agricultural Co-operative movement’s place in the marketing 
of food products from a wider point of view. 

MILK DISTRIBUTION 

The case of milk presents much more complex difficulties, 
heavily involving the Co-operative movement. In Labour Believes 
in Britain nothing specific was said about the question. The 
Labour Party promised, in general terms, encouragement to 
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Producer Co-operatives in agriculture ‘by the advance of money 
and in other ways’; but this promise was not directly related to 
milk production. The Co-operative manifesto also was silent on 
this issue, except for a general claim that the Labour Party should 
adopt no policy in respect of ‘Government purchasing for the 
consuming public* without full prior consultation with the Co¬ 
operative movement. The strong opposition of Co-operators to 
the pre-war system of ‘producer control’ through the Milk 
Marketing Board is, however, well known; and although the 
Board has become since 1939 virtually no more than a purchasing 
agency controlled by the Ministry of Food, Co-operators are by 
no means fully satisfied with it, or prepared to resign permanently 
all claim to some form of consumers* control. The Williams 
Committee of 1948 has proposed the establishment of a National 
Milk Commission to control the entire handling of milk from 
farmer to retailer, using at the outset mainly the existing dis¬ 
tributive and transport agencies, but with power to buy out 
redundant firms, to set up new depots or processing factories 
under its own control, and to enter the field of retailing in special 
cases—for example, in the new towns. Clearly, such a Com¬ 
mission might , in course of time, take over a large sector of the 
processing and distributing services, if it were so minded and 
were supported by a Government favouring such a poEcy. But 
it might equally well, with a different composition or under 
orders from a different kind of Government, leave the entire 
trade, or nearly all of it, in the existing hands, or even dis¬ 
criminate against the Co-operative Societies, which already 
control nearly a third of the total. Two members of the Williams 
Committee put forward a much more drastic proposal. They 
favoured, at some future date, though not at once, complete 
public ownership ofboth wholesale and retail milk distribution, and 
also of processing and transport, in order to secure the economies 
that could be expected to result from a folly unified service. 

This more ambitious proposal, which has much to recommend 
it on purely technical grounds, would deprive the Co-operative 
Societies of one of their most successful branches of trade— 
unless, indeed, it were left open for the proposed Commission to 
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accept the local Co-operators, wherever they were in a position 
to undertake the task, as its sole retail distributive agents. Even so, 
the Co-operative movement would be called on to hand over its 
numerous processing plants and wholesale depots, and might 
regard even the acquisition of a monopoly of the retail milk trade 
as inadequate compensation for the loss of its rights to provide 
a direct service from its own farms to the consumers. If, however, 
the Co-operators were allowed to continue and develop their 
service side by side with the service of the Commission, which 
would replace all other supplying agencies, a large part of the 
expected economies of unification would be lost. 

In face of the certainty of strong Co-operative opposition, the 
nationalisation of the entire milk trade is unlikely to be pursued 
in the near future. But a return to the pre-war position is also 
unlikely. Up to the war, the control of milk supply and prices 
rested with a statutory Milk Marketing Board representing only 
the producers, in negotiation with a non-statutory body repre¬ 
senting only the distributors. The final consumer was un¬ 
represented; and the two bodies which shared the effective control 
both preferred high prices and limited supplies to any attempt to 
expand sales of liquid milk by bringing down the price. This 
policy involved the disposal of ‘surplus’ milk at much lower 
prices either to processors who made it into cheese or butter or 
to public bodies distributing free or cheap milk for babies and 
school-children, or under other special schemes. It also involved 
State subsidies for milk sold outside the regular market for liquid 
supplies. Since 1939, consumption of liquid milk has increased 
greatly, and there has been no regular ‘surplus’ to be disposed of 
at cut prices. It has come to be recognised as necessary on grounds 
of public health both to stimulate liquid consumption and to 
ensure purity and good quality by effective public control. 
A return to the pre-war system can be ruled out. For the time 
being, the Ministry of Food may continue to control the trade, 
using the Milk Marketing Board’s machinery, but in effect leaving 
the Board with little power; but some time a new organisation 
will have to be devised, and this will probably need to take the 
form of a National Milk Commission responsible for price policy, 
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supplies, and the observance of proper standards, empowered to 
take over and carry on any form of processing, transport, and 
distribution, but in practice leaving the existing local Co-opera¬ 
tive structure intact and with room to develop, and perhaps, in 
suitable areas, constituting the Co-operative Societies sole retail 
distributors. Such a solution would not be wholly satisfactory, 
but it would have the advantage of subjecting the alternative 
forms of non-profit trading—as well as such forms of profit 
trading as were allowed to continue—to the test of comparative 
efficiency under regulations designed to ensure proper hygienic 
standards and to eliminate restrictive practices where they were 
found to exist. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING-THE LUCAS REPORT 

Over the wider field of agricultural marketing as a whole, the 
Lucas Committee of 1948 proposed the setting up of a series of 
Commodity Commissions, appointed by the Government, to 
replace the Ministry of Food as owners on behalf of the public 
of the supplies bought under guaranteed-price schemes or 
imported from abroad. The Commissions, it was proposed, 
should retain supervisory powers over the subsequent distri¬ 
butive processes, including the power to license distributors and 
to regulate their proceedings, and should also be empowered to 
set up their own distributing agencies in order to provide a 
check on the costs of other distributing concerns. These proposals 
were not worked out in detail, and they have not so far been 
acted on. The Government has, however, introduced legislation 
providing that, should the Agricultural Marketing Boards resume 
any of their pre-war functions, they should be reconstituted to 
include representatives of the public nominated by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and should be subject to some policy control by 
the Minister, whose interference would, however, require the 
approval of a committee of investigation set up after the event. 
This seems an inadequate and cumbersome proposal; it would 
surely be preferable, broadly on the lines of the Lucas Report, to 
set up public controlling bodies predominantly representative of 
public interests and to allow the Marketing Boards representing 
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the producers to act only subject to decisions arrived at after 
consultation by the supervising Commissions, on which the 
Co-operative movement should be strongly represented. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES-SUGAR 

In respect of agricultural marketing in general. Labour Believes 
in Britain had not much to say. In addition to the paragraphs 
dealing with meat wholesaling and cold storage, there were only 
sections dealing with fruit and vegetables, and with sugar. The 
first of these promised that Labour would ‘take steps to improve 
the methods of distribution between the horticultural grower and 
the greengrocer’s shop’. It added that ‘wholesale markets for 
fruit and vegetables as well as for other foodstuffs will, where 
necessary, be re-sited, re-developed and modernised, under 
municipal or other public ownership’. More modem retail fruit and 
vegetable markets would also be provided; and there would be 
increased storage, so that more produce might be stored in time 
of glut for release when supplies were short. The section dealing 
with sugar promised the nationalisation of the British Sugar 
Corporation, which has a monopoly of beet-sugar manufacture, 
and also of all sugar manufacturing and refining concerns. 

The Co-operative movement is, of course, largely interested 
in both these branches of trade. Most of the local Consumers* 
Societies sell greengroceries, though these do not form a large 
proportion of total Co-operative trade. The Co-operative mani¬ 
festo makes no reference to the Labour Party’s proposals under 
this head, and can presumably be taken as raising no objection, 
as there is nothing in the proposals, except the development of 
better retail markets under public ownership, that could in any 
way interfere with Co-operative trade, and it would presumably 
be open for Co-operative Societies, both consumers’ and agri¬ 
cultural, to rent stalls in such markets where they so desired. 

CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF FRUIT AND 

VEGETABLES 

It seems evident that in the marketing of fruit and vegetables 
a much larger place needs to be taken by the Agricultural Co- 
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operative Societies. Even if the Consumers* Societies constde 
ably extend their trade in greengroceries—as they clearly shoul 1 
—this, so far from removing the need for more efficient market ¬ 
ing by the producers, will make it still more desirable. It ought to 
be possible, with the assistance of the State and with the friendly 
collaboration of the Consumers* Societies, to develop on a 
greatly expanded scale Agricultural Co-operative Societies for 
the grading and marketing of fruit and vegetables of many kinds. 
The Agricultural Societies should be able to sell both directly 
through market stalls and to the Consumers’ Societies, under 
conditions which would facilitate flexible pricing for the disposal 
of seasonal surpluses, as well as regular arrangements for the 
bulk purchase of normal supplies of guaranteed quality. Grading 
and packing stations could be maintained at convenient points 
either by the Agricultural Marketing Societies or as joint ventures 
with the local Consumers* Co-operatives and with the ‘Mutuals* 
proposed in an earlier chapter. The Agricultural Societies would 
be in a better position, aided by such assured markets as the 
Consumers* Societies could provide, to press improvements of 
quality and grading upon their members, and large economies 
could be achieved in marketing costs by common action between 
the Agricultural and the Consumers* movements. 

SUGAR 

The proposals relating to sugar are another matter; for the 
Co-operative movement is a large shareholder in the leading 
private concern in the trade, and would thus be considerably 
affected by its transfer to public ownership. Accordingly, the 
Co-operative manifesto makes a specific demand for full con¬ 
sultation before any detailed decisions are taken about the 
nationalisation of either beet-sugar manufacture or sugar refining. 
No indication is given of what the Co-operative leaders would 
wish to see done about the private monopolies which at present 
dominate these trades; it can be conjectured that they may have 
In mind some form of‘mutualisation* that, while taking them out 
of private hands, would allow the Co-operative movement to 
retain its position as a shareholder. There seems to be no good 
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reason why this proposal should not be complied ■with, if it is 
made. A system of joint ownership and control by the State and 
the Co-operative movement, including the Agricultural as well 
as the Consumers* Societies, would be a very interesting experi¬ 
ment in a new kind of public ownership and in a new relation 
between the Co-operative movement and the State. The Co¬ 
operative Societies, as we have seen, already hold about thirteen 
million consumers’ registrations for sugar, and have thus a very 
large interest in the trade. They are also very considerable pro¬ 
ducers, through the Wholesale Societies, of preserves and of 
sugar confectionery; and it is entirely legitimate for them to 
claim that sugar manufacture is among the trades in which they 
have the strongest title to be recognised as suitable agents for 
putting the policy of public ownership into effect, or at least as 
suitable participants in any public agency that may be established. 

CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 

It has to be borne in mind that the Co-operative movement is 
itself engaged in farming on a considerable scale. In 1948 the 
retail Consumers’ Co-operative Societies owned and farmed 
35,000 acres of land, and rented or leased a further 3,700 acres. 
The two Wholesale Societies owned and farmed nearly 2.8,000 
additional acres. This farming land involved a capital investment 
of over £2 millions in land and buildings, and over £1,500,000 
in stock and implements. Farm output of local Societies was 
valued at over £1 million, and that of the two Wholesales at 
over £750,000. Only about 75 local Societies, out of more than 
1,000, were engaged in farming, and not all these found it 
profitable. But after deducting interest and depredation charges, 
the local Societies as a whole had a net surplus of £26,000 (1948), 
and the two Wholesales a surplus of £184,000 (1947). 

These figures do not include the farmers* Co-operative 
Sodeties, which in England alone had in 1948 a turnover of £12 
millions by mar keting their members* produce and of nearly 
£24 millions in respect of the purchase for members of farm 
requirements. These particulars cover 217 Sodeties. The largest 
items on the marketing side were eggs and poultry (£8 millions), 
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meat, bacon and livestock (£1*5 millions), and fruit and vege-- 
tables (£3 millions). Dairy produce was only £900,000—as the 
Milk Marketing Board here acts as the main marketing agency. 
These Agricultural Societies had a paid-up share capital of about 
£2,500,000, and loan capital, together with the capital of the 
similar Societies in Wales and Scotland, brought up the total 
capital to well over £5 millions. This figure is of course not 
comparable with the figures for farming by Consumers’ Societies, 
as it includes only the capital used in marketing or in purchasing 
of requisites, and excludes the capital invested in the farms 
themselves* 


These figures represent only a tiny proportion of total agri¬ 
cultural output. Agricultural Co-operation in Great Britain is 
still very weak in comparison with its position in many other 
countries; and the Consumers’ Societies have engaged in farrmtig 
only on a small scale. Their 67,000 acres are less than one-third 
of one per cent, of the total land under crops and permanent 
grass in Great Britain; and their total marketing turnover of less 
than £2 millions hardly counts in the aggregate of British 
agricultural production. Nevertheless, the consumers’ movement 
sets store by its farming activities, and would not readily give 
them up; and the agricultural societies, now organised in a 
separate Agricultural Co-operative Association, have made a 
notable recovery from the low level to which they had fallen 
before 293% and can be esqpeoed to increase their scale of 


operations in both marketing and purchase of farm requirements. 

There is still, however, only a tenuous connection between 
the Agricultural Co-operative Societies and the main body of the 
Ckt-operative movement. The Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
through its Agricultural Department, conducts a substantial 
trade in wheatoffals, converted into feeding-stuffs, and in other 
agricultural requisites with the agricultural purchasing societies; 
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than one in three local Co-operative Societies had in 1946 a 
separate shop, or shops, for the sale of greengrocery. The activity 
ha the sale of dairy products is very much greater; but in this 
field some Consumers' Societies have their own farms, and in 
the case of milk the concentration of primary wholesaling func¬ 
tions in the hands of the Milk Marketing Board has fundament¬ 
ally affected the position. 

It will be seen from the accompanying Table that the Agri¬ 
cultural Marketing Societies in England had in 1948 a high con¬ 
centration upon eggs and poultry, which accounted for nearly £7 
millions out of their total turnover of £12 millions. Fruit and 
vegetables came second, with a turnover of nearly £2,700,000, 
and bacon third, with £1,353,000. To these figures must he added 
the marketing done through Agricultural Societies mainly con¬ 
cerned with purchases of requisites. These had a turnover of 
nearly £2 milHons in eggs and poultry, and of £422,000 in fruit 
and vegetables. The combined totals are very small in relation to 
the volume of trade in these commodities. 

The plain truth is that there has never been any effective drive 
towards Agricultural Co-operation in England, though it has 
gone somewhat farther in Wales, where small farms predominate, 
and in parts of Scotland. Nor has there been any real endeavour 
on the part of the Co-operative Union to push Agricultural 
Co-operation. The Co-operative Union has always been domi¬ 
nated exclusively by the Consumers’ Societies, and has tended 
to regard Co-operation among farmers as only a form of profit- 
making , to be disregarded in forming national policy fust as 
much as the industrial Producers’ Societies, if not even more. 
Similarly, the Co-operative Wholesale Society, though ready 
enough to get the custom of the Agricultural Requirements 
Societies for the by-products of its flour mills, has never been 
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the C.W.S. belongs. In Ireland, the farmers’ Co-operatives won 
the battle for control of the creameries and of their own market¬ 
ing only in the face of persistent opposition from the C.W.S., 
with its deeply rooted ‘consumer’ outlook. In England, the 
attempt to transplant Irish methods, under the auspices of the 
English Agricultural Organisation Society, ended in failure and 
collapse; and the English farmers’ movement has never fully 
recovered from the blow. For many years the task of federating 
and representing the English Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
was left to the National Farmers’ Union, through a special 
Co-operative section. But the N.F.U., dominated by the larger 
farmers, never showed any enthusiasm for the task. 

English Agricultural Co-operation, if it is to make any sub¬ 
stantial contribution to the development of the Co-operative 
movement, will have to fight its own way, without much help 
from the Co-operative Union or the Consumers’ Societies until it 
has become strong enough to make its own terms. The question is 
whether it should set out to establish its own agencies for whole¬ 
sale buying and for direct retail sale to consumers over a much 
wider field than at present. Should there be a renewed attempt to 
establish an Agricultural Wholesale Society, on the Irish model, 
to cover both marketing and collective purchase of farm require¬ 
ments? Or should the Agricultural Societies make an effort to 
work in some sort of partnership with the C.W.S. over the whole 
field ? Again, should the Marketing Societies aim at setting up as 
many as possible of their own retail outlets—shops and market 
stalls—-or should they seek rather to drive bigger and better 
bargains for the sale of their goods through the local Consumers* 
'/-Societies? These are questions which I lack the knowledge to 
answer with any confidence; and accordingly I merely put them 
forward as problems deserving much more consideration than 
ihey commonly get. 
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Britain* There have been quite a number of small experiments, 
spread over more than a century, but nothing much has come of 
them. The Agricultural Guild, founded at Welwyn after the First 
World War, made a promising start, but its experience showed 
die great difficulties in the way ; indeed, it could never have 
started at all but for the availability of land belonging to the new 
Garden City, or without the help of the Garden City and of the 
market provided by its collectively owned distributive store. 

Whether there is in this country a future for Co-operative 
farming by Producers’ Societies, as distinct from Societies of 
Consumers and from Societies for marketing or the purchase of 
farm requisites, I am very doubtful. If there is, it seems most 
Hkely to develop out of State farming rather than directly from 
die establishment of joint farming enterprises. Should the State 
institute on any considerable scale experimental State forms of 
the type repeatedly suggested since the Labour Government 
of 1929—31 put forward its abortive proposals, such ventures 
might in the long run be developed into Co-operative concerns. 
Moreover, if agricultural land ware to be made public property 
and an attempt were to be made under public ownership to 
re-shape form holdings, at any rate in certain districts, into better 
economic units, experiments in Co-operative forming enterprise 
might well be made in connection with such a development. 
This entire question is, however, so speculative at present, and 
discussion of it would lead me so for away from the main theme 
of this book, that it seems best to leave it alone- 



Chapter VIII 

WHOLESALING—OTHER TRADES 


* 

In 1948 the two Co-operative Wholesale Societies, together with 
their joint subsidiary which is mainly engaged in the tea trade, 
had a combined distributive turnover of nearly ^308 millions. 
Their productive departments had manufactured goods to a value 
of jCioo millions. Thus, allowing for the wholesale margin, more 
than one-third of their total wholesale trade was in goods pro¬ 
duced in the factories of the Wholesale Societies. But, of course, 
the extent of the processing which took place under Co-operative 
control differed widely from product to product, and, on the 
average, for each ^1 of output the wages paid for productive 
labour were only about 2.s. 6 d . Even goods produced in the 
Co-operative factories included varying proportions of non- 
Co-operative production at the earlier stages of manufacture. 
Thus, well over half the goods sold by the Wholesale Societies 
were not of their own manufacture, even in part; whereas the 
major part of the £502 millions of retail trade done by the local 
Societies was in goods bought from the Wholesales, and a good 
deal of the rest was either of their own production GC$7 millions) 
or was produced by Federal Societies, such as Dairies and 
Bakeries, or by the Producers* Societies which sold either 
through the Wholesales or direct to the local Societies. 


CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALING OUTSIDE 
THE FOOD TRADES 

The trade of the Wholesale Societies is spread over a very 
wide range of goods. Outside the food trades, the retail Societies 
sold in 1948 over ^43 millions of drapery goods, £25 millions 
of furniture and hardware, ^15 millions of boots and shoes, and 
nearly £13 millions of tailoring and outfitting goods. Most of 
these were bought from the Wholesales, or, on a smaller scale, 
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from the Producers’ Co-operatives. They also sold £21 millions 
of coal, £9 millions of chemists’ goods, and £13 millions of other 
goods, excluding tobacco, for which the detailed figures are not 
available. The Wholesale Societies, then, hold an important place 
in many branches of wholesale trade outside the food trades, 
though in most sections their percentage of the total trade done 
in the country is fairly small. 

This means that almost any attempt to reorganise any branch 
of wholesale distribution, by placing it under unified manage¬ 
ment responsible to the State, would run up against the strong 
opposition of the Co-operative movement, if such a proposal 
meant taking any part of the existing trade of the Wholesale 
Societies out of their hands. This opposition would extend to 
the retail Societies, which would be threatened with the loss of 
the dividends they at present receive on their purchases from the 
Wholesale Societies. The reorganisation of wholesale distribution 
under public auspices would not, however, necessarily eliminate 
Co-operative wholesaling from any branch of trade to which it 
might be applied. The Wholesales could buy in bulk from the 
new public marketing agencies and could re-sell to the local 
Societies, as they do at present where they purchase from private 
wholesalers and not direct from the manufacturers. They would, 
however, stand to lose if the new marketing agencies set out to 
deal directly with the retail outlets, for if such dealings extended 
to the local Co-operative Societies, these latter would not be in 
a position to continue to buy from the Wholesale Societies unless 
these got their supplies from the new agencies at a special rate; 
whereas, if the new agencies dealt only with the Co-operative 
Wholesales and not with the local Societies, the Wholesales 
would have to demand special terms in order to put the local 
Consumers’ Societies in as good a position as their trading rivals 
which the new agencies were supplying direct. No doubt, these 
difficulties could be met if the Co-operative Wholesale Societies 
were given sufficient price discounts on bulk purchases to enable 
them to meet costs and pay dividends for their member Societies 
while charging no higher prices than those at which the new 
agencies supplied their rivals. But for the present, at any rate, any 
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attempt to give the Wholesale Societies a preferred position as 
buyers would raise intense political controversy. This might not 
be the case—or might not matter—at a later stage in the develop¬ 
ment of a system of public enterprise in which the Co-operative 
movement had acquired a generally recognised place. But Co- 
operators naturally think more at present about what is likely to 
happen to their trading ventures in the near future than about 
what might happen to them in a greatly changed climate of 
opinion and social structure. 

WHOLESALING AND THE ‘MUTUALS* 

The position would be radically altered if the suggestions made 
in an earlier chapter for the ‘mutualisation* of retail trade had 
come largely into effect. For in that event the State, instead of 
setting up its own agencies for the conduct of wholesale trade 
with the retailers, would have taken over the wholesale buying 
departments of the big chain and multiple concerns, and would 
have re-grouped them as central buying agencies for the local 
‘Mutuals* in the various branches of retail trade. These agencies, 
operating under State control pending their gradual conversion 
into quasi-Co-operatives owned by the local ‘Mutuals*, would 
act as the principal suppliers of the ‘Mutuals’, would be in a 
portion to place bulk orders with manufacturers and to encour¬ 
age the production of standard ‘utility lines’, and would 
compete on equal terms with the existing Co-operative Whole¬ 
sale Societies. They might even establish their own factories, 
like those of the C.W.S. and S.C.W.S., or might acquire a 
controlling interest in factories producing exclusively for their 
requirements. But, even without setting up their own factories 
car taking over the ownership of esasting factories, they would 
be in a position by virtue of their connections with the local 
‘Mutuals’ to achieve significant reductions in costs. 

Indeed, this form of wholesaling would largely dispense with 
the need for direct State wholesaling of most kinds of con¬ 
sumers’ goods outside the trade in food. The need for direct 
Stateaction arises- mainly called for 

to plan home production in relation to imported supplies, and. 
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the food trades, this necessity arises mainly in connection 
with raw or semi-finished materials rather than finished con¬ 
sumers* goods. The State would, no doubt, need to exercise some 
degree of final control over the wholesale trading operations 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies as well as of the new 
agencies set up in connection with the ‘mutualisation’ of retail 
trade; but the actual trading operations could be left in the hands 
of these agencies, which could supply the small-scale private 
traders as well as the Co-operative and ‘Mutual* retail outlets. 

The problem of the relation of ‘State trading* to Co-operative 
Wholesale trade has not arisen in a serious form hitherto, because 
where the State has entered the field of wholesale trading it has 
la most cases been keeping the private wholesalers in existence 
either by using them as its agents or by treating them as its 
pensioners where It has actually taken away their fimctions. This 
method, however. Is exceedingly wasteful, and must be elimin¬ 
ated if the Labour Party is to redeem its promises to cut the 
margins between the prices paid to producers and those charged 
to consumers. It is, indeed, one of the main purposes of national¬ 
isation and ‘mutualisation* in the field of wholesale trade to get 
rid of unnecessary payments to middle-men. 

Where the Stale does need, for purposes of co-ordinating home 
and imported supplies, or in connection with the operation of 
any sort of subsidy to home producers, to maintain its own 
primary wholesaling agencies apart from the purchasing bodies 
connected with the Co-operative movement and with the pro- 
posed ‘Mutuals’, it will be reasonable for it either to deal with the 
retail trade exclusively through these media. or, if it sells direct to 
retailers, to supply the Co-operative and ‘Mutual* Wholesale 
agencies at a lower price in consideration of their bulk orders, 
and thus to enable them to pay dividends on purchases to the 
associated retail outlets. 

What this amounts to saying is that, if a State trading corpora- 
tkm were to be set up with a monopoly in the right to deal in any 
but with power to accept the Co-operative and 
‘Mutual* Wholesale Societies as main agents for their part of the 
trade, the Wholesales, in order to justify their being given this 
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position, would have to relieve the State trading agency of 
enough of the costs of secondary wholesaling to cover the price 
advantages allowed them. 

Before considering the merits of this solution, let us try to see 
how it would work in practice. Under the suggested arrangement, 
if the State should wish to set up a unified marketing agency for 
any product or group of products, it would arrange with the 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies to act as its distributing agents 
to ail retail Co-operative Societies, allowing a suitable price dis¬ 
count to cover the Wholesale Societies’ reasonable trading mar¬ 
gin. The State, or an agency set up under its auspices, would 
thus become the primary wholesaler, marketing the manu¬ 
facturers’ product; the Co-operative movement would keep its 
position as secondary wholesaler, acting as distributing agency 
for all Co-operative retail outlets. The ‘Mutual’ Wholesales 
would, of course, receive similar treatment. 

COAL DISTRIBUTION 

What is here in mind can be illustrated most simply by taking 
the case of coal, where the production is already unified in the 
hands of a public body, the National Coal Board. The N.C.B. has 
statutory powers to act as a distributor, dealing directly with the 
consumers of coal. Before nationalisation, some colliery concerns 
sold coal direct to bulk consumers, such as electricity generating 
concerns and factories which used considerable quantities; where¬ 
as other collieries had sales subsidiaries which marketed coal for 
them, and much coal was sold by the collieries to merchants both 
for export and for home consumption. It seems sensible for the 
N.C.B. to take ova: entirely the sale of coal to bulk consumers, 
not only where these are also public concerns, as in the cases of 
the railways and of gas and electricity suppliers, but also wherever 
the quantities are large and the industrial consumers have special 
requirements in respect of type, quality, and regular delivery. 
But in dealing with small consumers, including the entire trade 
in household coal except to large institutions, the Co-operative 
movement could well take over the function of retailing from the 
private suppliers, and could make its own collective trading 
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bargain with the N.C.B. concerning the terms of supply, either 
nationally or, more probably, on a regional or area basis within 
general terms agreed upon nationally for the entire trade. The 
Wholesale Societies, to be sure, would not play a large part in 
such an arrangement—any more than they do at present in the 
coal trade done by the retail and federal Societies—unless these 
Societies chose to give the Wholesales a bigger place by using 
them as agents in buying supplies from the N.C.B. 

TOBACCO 

In other trades, however, the Wholesale Societies would 
necessarily play a much larger part. Suppose, for example, as is 
already the case in a number of countries, the State were to take 
over the trade in tobacco and administer it, at the wholesale 
stage, through some sort of Marketing Commission. The entire 
Co-operative section of the trade could then be handled through 
the Wholesale Societies, acting as buyers on behalf of the retail 
Societies and distributing to them in the same way as now. It 
would then be open to the Wholesale Societies to increase their 
share in the trade as fast as the retail Societies could expand their 
sales—receiving of course a discount for bulk handling to cover 
their services as secondary wholesalers. We shall have to consider 
later how such an arrangement would affect the Wholesale 
Societies as producers of their own brands and blends, as well as 
distributors of the various proprietary brands. 

DRAPERY 

Or take the case of drapery, over the range of goods dealt in 
by any of the big private wholesale warehouses in London. This 
is a much more complicated case, because die drapery trade is one 
in which there is very great scope for rationalisation of manu¬ 
facture through the development of standard 'lines* and utility 
specifications and the elimination of varieties that serve no useful 
purpose, and because the trade is one in which there is a mixture 
of direct selling by manufacturers and indirect selling through 
the wholesale houses to the remil shops. The big department 
stores and chains buy largely direct from the larger manufacturers, 
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aid sometimes from the smaller manufacturers as well, especially 
in the case of ‘speciality* goods; whereas the smaller shops buy 
mainly through wholesale houses, though they may also 
directly with certain manufacturers—again, especially in ‘speci¬ 
ality* lines. I am now supposing a situation in which the State has 
decided to take over, or re-constitute on a new publicly con¬ 
trolled basis, in close connection with the local ‘Mutuals*, the 
private wholesale distributing agencies, without interfering with 
the rights of private manufacturers to sell their products to the 
retailer direct. In such a case, again, the Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies could be left to develop their trade, buying either 
direct from the manufacturers or through the publicly controlled 
wholesale agencies, as might suit them best; and it would be 
posable to channel all supplies from the public wholesale agencies 
to the retail Go-operative Societies through the Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies, except where the retail Societies preferred 
to make their purchases direct from the manufacturers. 

It would, no doubt, be equally possible for the State, in taking 
over the function of primary wholesaling, both to forbid direct 
selling by private manufacturers and to insist on dealing direct 
with the local Co-operative Societies as well as with other private 
traders. But in most cases it would be foolish for it to do either 
of these things. Direct sales by manufacturers have obvious 
advantages both in the case of ‘speciality* lines and in enabling 
the huge retailor to make his own demands upon the manu¬ 
facturer to meet his particular needs; and the Co-operative move¬ 
ment by channelling its main purchases through the Wholesale 
Societies will be able to gain the advantages of bulk-buying and 
to meet economically the demands of the smaller Societies far 
varied assortments of goods covering a wide range of products. 

WHOLESALING AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
IJTItlTV GOODS 

What has' been said ©f -.the■■ drapery trade applies ' in equal 




WHOLESALING-OTHER TRADES 


destroy, by making goods unnecessarily expensive, much more 
consumers* choice than they actually afford. For example, the 
trade in women’s boots and shoes and that in hosiery offer large 
opportunities for cost-cutting through the placing of bigger 
orders with manufacturing firms and the greater specialisation of 
factories in particular styles and qualities. Furniture and furnish¬ 
ings offer similar opportunities, and the part at present played by 
Board of Trade control in fostering utility production could be 
largely taken over by re-constituted wholesale agencies. Co¬ 
operative or ‘Mutual’, which set out deliberately to serve the 
Consumers’ interests by influencing the course of manufacturing 
output. 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY WHOLESALING 
The problem discussed in the preceding paragraphs clearly 
involves the distinction, more than once mentioned already, 
between primary and secondary wholesaling. This distinction, 
though difficult to draw at some points, is already well recog- 
nlsed in many trades. The primary wholesaler buys from the 
main producers, at home or abroad, and sells largely in bulk, 
dither to bulk consumers or to secondary wholesalers who supply 
the retail trade. The two functions—primary and secondary 
wholesaling—may be combined, and often are to some extent; 
and, except in case of monopoly, not all trade need pass through 
either—for the producer may sell direct to the retailer or control 
Ins own retail outlets. "Where wholesaling is involved as a distinct 
stage or stages in the passage of goods from producer to con¬ 
sumer, it is not necessarily an economy to concentrate primary 
and secondary wholesaling in the same hands, especially when 
the number of separate retail outlets needing to be supplied is 
very large. It may, for example, be most economical for the 
primary wholesaling stage to be organised on a specialised basis, 
so that the primary wholesaler deals only in a relatively narrow 
range of goods, but to organise secondary wholesaling on a 
multiple basis, for the supply of mixed consignments covering 
a wide range of products. Thus the Co-operative "Wholesale 
Societies could : continue to act as multiple secondary sales 
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agencies for the diversified demands of the local Co-operatives, 
even if for some products primary wholesaling were taken over 
by specialist agencies appointed by a Minister and owned and 
controlled by the public, either directly or through some form 
of‘Mutual* organisation. 


THE FORM OF PUBLIC TRADING 
The attitude of Co-operators to projects for the public re¬ 
organisation of primary wholesaling, even if the position of the 
existing Co-operative agencies were fully safeguarded, would no 
doubt be much affected by the form given to the agencies set up 
by the State for this purpose. In my view, such agencies should 
be given as far and as soon as possible a ‘Mutual* or Co-operative 
form, wherever they are established to handle goods of which the 
production is mainly in the hands of private firms, as distinct from 
Public Boards in charge of nationalised industries, such as coal. 
Where any part of productive industry has been nationalised, it 
will be natural for the Board which presides over it to act as its 
own primary wholesaler, and to delegate secondary wholesaling 
only to approved bodies of which the Co-operative movement 
would, of course, be one. Where, on the other hand, production 
remains largely under private ownership and management, the 
forms of wholesale trading will obviously be affected By the 
nature ami degree of the public ^ exercised over such 
industries within the general system of pubHc economic planning. 
It is therefore unprofitable !*) attempt to discuss the future of 
wholesale trading in these fields until some consideration has 
been given to the probable forms of control over productive 
ixidu^ries which fall outside the socialised sector. I shall accord- 




thep* 



Chapter IX 

A SURVEY OF CO-OPERATIVE 
PRODUCTION 


In 1948 the British Co-operative movement, excluding the 
Agr icultural Co-operative Societies, recorded a productive out¬ 
put valued at £175 millions. This compares with a turnover of 
£503 millions at retail prices in the local Co-operative stores. 
The productive output can be divided up as follows, according 
to the type of body responsible for it: 

TABLE XIX 

Co-operative Production, 1948* 

(£ thousands ) 


(A) By Wholesale Societies: 

Co-operative Wholesale 
Society , . . - 

' 

£78,268 

■ ! 

J 

■ i 

■ i 

t 

j 

Scottish C.W.S. . . 

23,267 


Joint English and Scottish 
C.W.S. . . 

1,887 


(B) By other Federal Societies . 


£103,422 

13,184 

(C) By local Consumers* Societies . j 


57,046 

By Consumers’ Societies . ! 

(DJ By Producers’ Societies 

Byalltypes . . ;/j 

• ■ ^ 1 

'! 

■ ■ I 

' . 1 
■ ' | 

i 

. ' ; I 

i 

i 


£5,118 

£178,790 


Thus by 
two 


* Excluding Agricultural Societies 
the greater part of the total is produced by the 



stimers 


mostly local or regional federations of Con- 
come third ; and the Producers’ Societies bring 
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TABLE XX 

Co-operative Production in 1948. Food and Drink 

C£ thousands) 



Grain Milling ... 
Baking (includ¬ 
ing Biscuits) 
Sugar Confec¬ 
tionery 

Preserved Foods 
Dairy and Milk 
Products - 
Margarine . 
Meat and Meat 
Products . 
Fish-curing . 
Cattle, etc.. 
Foods 

Soft Drinks and 
Vinegar . 
Coffee 
Cocoa and 
Chocolate . 
Tea (Estate 
ut> . 


C.W.S* 


**,999 

1,107 

924 

7,258 

14,914 

3 > 9^7 



S.C.W.S .I Federal | Local 



— 3,148 

3,847 

— 276 

— 

— 1,046 

. - 

— 543 

i ■■ ■ . 1 





> 

7 * 

> 



42,086 1,887 11,316 8,497 


* Not including farm output of ;£ 1,472,000 



16,069 

5,828+? 

7,397 

21,909+? 

4.243 


143 

96s 


63,857+? 


The crude figures, however, give a misleading impression of 
theproduction carded on under the auspices of the local Con¬ 
sumers’ Societies; for a considerable part of what Is escribed 
lot their returns as production should more properly be called 
^services’. It is unfortunately not possible to break up the totals 
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TABLE XXI 

Co-operative Production in 1948. Textiles, Clothing and Leather 

(£ thousands ) 


; C.WM S.C.JF.S. I Federal \Lacai\Productiy* Total 


Textiles and 
Hosiery 

3*489 

1,893 


| • 

1 

f . ' 

i 

284 

!-- ~ "-- 

5,666 

Tailoring, Btaess- 
1asking, etc. . 

i ,427 

5<Sr 

—— 

f ■ 

i ! 

! ? 

1 ! 

f „ 
l *,694 

3,682-f? 

Underwear and 
Overalls 

i,75o 

i 

i 

248 | 

1 

1 

i l 

i i 

f _ 

j 

141 

2,139 

Fdlmongery . 

499 \ 

• 1 

| - 

I 


499 

Leather and 
Leather Goods 

450 

22 , 

1 

* 

| 

, 

472 

Boots and Shoes 

3,209 : 

572 

96* 

> 

2,125 

6,002-f-? 


10,824 1 

3,296 

96* 

> 

m 

} 4,244 . ! 

18,466-$-? 


* Repairing 


‘services’ side it included restaurant and hotel services, funeral 
undertaking, and laundrying, as well as some marginal under- 
takings in the working up of products for retail distribution. If 
the ‘service’ side is left out, the total value of all Co-operative 
production in 2948 was probably about £150 millions. 

We have next to see broadly how this total was made up. 
Much the biggest items were in the manufacture and preparation 
of foodstuffs. . 

Thus, food and drink, exclusive of the output of the local 
Consumers* Societies, accounted for nearly £64 millions. Or 
roughly half the productive output of all the other types of Go- 
. operative Society. The next largest group consists of textiles mid 
ta il or i n g, with which I have grouped boots and shoes and other 
leather'goods. 

*Tlie remaining productive output of the Co-operative 
Socieiies : ia 194S was made up of the fbUowing:. 
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TABLE XXII 


Co-operative Production in 1948. Other Products 

(jQ thousands ) 



C.FF.S. 

S.C.WS. 

Federal 

j 

j Local 

|- 

Pro¬ 

ductive 

j 

j' Total 

Tobacco . 
Printing and Book- 

6,648 

5,006 

— 

\ 

—- 

11,654 

binding . . j 

Furniture and Up- j 


713 

560* 

1 

40X 

3,328 

hblstery - - .j 

*,949 

856 

— 

■ — . ; 

— 

3,805 

Other Woodwork 

M 3 

— 

— 

— ■ 

—- 

^ 3 

Brushes . . j 

China and Earthen- j 

267 

27 

- ■ 

.. j 


294 

ware . . . . j 

92 

— 

— 

- 1 

— J 

92 

Glass „ . . 

665 

— 

| ' .-- 

■ ) 

— 

665 

Optical Goods 

hi 

. . — ■ 

i ' i 

™” 1 

j — 

hi 

Chemicals and Soap 

6,460 

1,413 

' 105 ''! 

;__ i 

: ■ . ' | 

, — 

7,978 

Metals and Vehicles 
Building mid Con¬ 

2,513 

27* 

\ ^ ‘ 

s . • 


356 

i 

3,111 

tracting . . 

Funeral Under¬ 

2,282 



> 

50 

2,332+? 

taking . > 

Laundrying, Dye¬ 

—■* . 

? 

132 

> 

r. • 

132+? 

ing and Cleaning 


368 

3,022 

.. ? 

[" ■ ■ " 

3,390+? 

Miscellaneous . 

— 

■ 

772 

1.. * 

L_ ■ • 

■ 26 

798+? 

.■ 1 i 

■' . ' . j 

* 3,884 1 

8 j 6 S 5 

4,591 

B 

803 

37,933+? 

■ . 


* Co-operative Printing Society 


In the above Table I have grouped the Go-operative Printing 
Society with the Federal Societies, as it properly 
rather than in the Productive group 
Consumers’ Societies and not controlled by its 
npaiibea:.,^' other Productive Societies are partly 
Consumers’ Societies, but have mostly an element 
control. Not quite all of them, however, belong 


A 

Cwi ■■ Jnt 

owned by 
of producers 
to the Go 
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TABLE xxm 

Production of Co-operative Productive Societies in 1948 

thousands } 



| C.P.F. 

Others 

Total 

Clothing and Allied Trades 

1 

2,119 

— 

2,H9 

Footwear and Allied Trades 

2,125 

-- 

2,125 

Printing and Allied Trades 

2 55 

707 

962 

p>»ilding and Allied Trades 

40 

— 

40 

Metal and Vehicle Trades 

326 

— 

326 

Other Trades. . . . 

I IO 

IO 

120 

t 

i 

1 

■ .. • f 

4,975 

717 

5,692 


Adding the various groups together, we get the totals 
given in Table XXIV, p. 130. 

It will he seen from Tables XIX to XXIV that production by 
Co-operative Societies is spread over a wide range of industries, 
but does not in any case account for a large proportion of the 
total national output. The largest items in the Co-operative total 
are flour-milling and milk and dairy products; nest to these 
stand preserved foods, tobacco and chemicals (including soap, 
which is the biggest item). There is very little Co-operative pro¬ 
duction in the textile industries, except hosiery; but the manu¬ 
facture of clothing is important and includes a substantial contri- 
bution from the Producers* Societies. Baking and laundrying are 
among the main activities of local Consumers’ Societies and local 
Federations; and tea-blending, which has not been counted as 
‘fmsda&axm *‘ for the purpose of the Tables, is carried on upon a 
scale by die Joint Wholesale Society. Outside these fields 
ive contribution to national output is comparatively 

«amaH- 

is, indeed, non-existent in many branches of industry. 

the Co-operative Societies produce only 
is a regular and assured sale in the retail 
consumers* m arket, and concentrate largely on the later stages of 
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TABLE XXIV 


Co-operative Production in 1948. Principal Products 

(J~ thousands) 


Joint 

C.WS. 



S.C.WS. 


10,646 8,497 

670 1 
5,006 

2,702, 

594 96* 

718 5 <Sot 



1,413 

272 


3,022 

904 


Pro¬ 

ductive 


Total 






71 

3,140 
“,< 5 J 4 

2,119 **,487-f? 

2,125 6 , 973 +* 

401 3,328 

4,048 

757 

— 7,978 

326 3,1x1 

50 3,332+? 




sm 5 *,3354? 


5,xx8 177,296 


* Not including farm output of £1,472,000 
•f Including Co-operative Printing Society 

manufacture: so that there is in many cases a considerable non- 
Co-operative element in the value of Co-operative products. In 
the case of flour-milling, the Wholesale Societies do manufacture 
on a big scale an intermediate product for further processingby 
Federal and Local Consumers’ Societies; but this is an exceptional 
case. The only other instances in which production is not mainly 
for the consumers* market are building and vehicle b 
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Thus, Co-operative production is almost non-existent in the 
basic industries, such as iron and steel and the various brandies 
of engineering- It does not extend at all to builders’ materials: 
there is no Co-operative manufacture of bricks, or of cement, or 
of builders* metalwork or woodwork. There are no Co-opera¬ 
tively produced heavy chemicals, as distinct from soap and 
drugs. The Co-operative share in the cotton and woollen 
industries is very small and highly specialised; there is no 
Co-operative production of rayon or of other textile substitutes. 
In effect^ Co-operation, as a productive agency, has no, or almost 
no, place in any of the productive industries which are, or have 
been recently, seriously considered as possible candidates for 
early nationalisation, with the single, but important, exception of 
flour -milling . Even in the case of milling, the number of Co¬ 
operative employees in 1948 was less than 2,500, out of 40*000 
employed in die industry. In the clothing trades, which accounted 
for the largest number of Co-operative employees engaged in 
production in any group, the total was well under izpoo, out of 
a labour force of 474,000. In the furniture trades it was about 
3,700 out of 118,000; in printing, about 3,600 out of 313,000; 
in the boot and shoe industry, about 6,200 out of 148,000; in the 
tobacco trades, under 1,000 out of 49,000. These are all examples 
of industries in which Co-operative production is substantial; in 
most others the proportion of Co-operative to total employment 
is mudb smaller stilL 

Measured in terms of die numbers employed, the average 
Co-operative factory is fairly small, as one would expect from 


on. 


tive Wholesale Society, the average in most trades is from 300 
to 400 employees, tailoring factories being the biggest, with am 
average of 500, and textile and metal-working establishments 

200 workers. The factories of the 


Productive Societies tend to be ratiier smaller, 
dothiag is about 350, for boots and shoes 120, and for printing 
80. The figures for the Scottish C.W.S. are more difficult to 

to concentrate pro¬ 



duction 


on the Sitieldhall Estate at Glasgow. In the case 
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of textiles and clothing, the Scottish average is as high as 800 
employees. There are no really huge Co-operative establish¬ 
ments, employing thousands of workers. There are, however, 
some very highly mechanised establishments—for example, in 
flour-milling—in which the number of employees does not 
furnish a satisfactory measure of scale. 



Chapter X 

THE FUTURE OF CO-OPERATIVE 
PRODUCTION 
* 

It is evident, in the light of the foregoing survey, that the 
Co-operative movement neither is, nor is likely to be for a long 
time to come, in a position to take over, or even to assume the 
predominant place in the conduct of, any manufacturing industry, 
apart from flour-milling, which we have considered already. 
Spokesmen of the movement sometimes talk as if a convenient 
line could be drawn between basic industries and services, which 
are suitable for nationalisation, and consumers’ industries, which 
should fall within the legitimate sphere of Co-operative enter¬ 
prise. But this is sheer nonsense, if it is meant to imply that 
the existing movement of either Consumers’ or Producers’ Co¬ 
operation, or the two together, are nearly in a position to super¬ 
sede capitalist enterprise in any considerable branch of manu¬ 
facturing production. The most Co-operators can look for in 
practice, or are at all inclined to aim at in point of fact, is an 
increased output of certain kinds of goods for which there is a 
steady and sufficient market in the local Co-operative Stores, 
leaving to other agencies the supplying of the greater part of the 
national demand. This leaves a very considerable field open; but 
it is entirely unrealistic to look forward, at any future date that 
is worth thinking about, to a situation in which the existing 
Co-operative movement will have become, by its own internal 
expansion, the principal producer in any important branch of 
consumers* industry. 

Discarding such pipe-dreams, let us concentrate our attention 
on the part the Co-operative movement can reasonably look 
forward to playing in the productive activity of the ‘collectivist 
economy’ on which we are entering. In order to do this, it is 
necessary to make certain assumptions, or forecasts, concerning 

*33 
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the changes in industrial structure that are likely to result from 
the successive tenure of office of, say, three or four more Labour 
Governments backed by sufficient parliamentary majorities. How 
many industries and services are we to expect such Governments 
to ‘nationalise*, in the sense of taking them—or the major part of 
them—out of private ownership and transferring them to some 
form of State management, either by Public Boards or by some 
other device for combining managerial autonomy with effective 
responsibility to the public and sufficient conformity with the 
requirements of national economic planning? Over how many 
additional industries will such Governments be likely, without 
full nationalisation, to set up some form of Development Council 
or Control Board, exercising considerable powers of regulation 
in the interests of national planning and amenability to the needs 
of the public? What form are such controlling agencies likely 
to take, and what will be the position of the individual businesses 
in the industries concerned in relation to them? Will there be 
one way of dealing with large businesses or combines, and 
another of dealing with relatively small concerns? Will the 
State, where an industry is not nationalised as a whole, take over 
and run as public enterprises some of the key firms? Will it 
acquire a share- or debenture-holding interest in yet others, and 
run them as ‘mixed* enterprises, under a system of combined 
public and private control? What part will it play, as the further 
diminution of economic inequality reduces the availability of 
private capital for investment, in directing the flow of capital 
resources out of public funds; and how far will it use its influence 
over the supply of capital to encourage one form of business 
enterprise rather than another ? 

NATIONALISATION AND THE ALTERNATIVES 
To answer these questions at all fully would require an entire 
book—and one bat would be, at this stage, exceedingly difficult 
to write. For nobody has yet thought out at all clearly the answers 
to most of them. No doubt, many members of the Labour Party 
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and then proceeding in an ever-widening circle of which the 
circumference is left undefined. But I doubt if this is how most 
of the Labour Party’s leaders now envisage the future, or if any 
realistic economist, no matter how strong his Socialist con¬ 
victions, takes such a view. The plain fact is that, w r hen iron and 
steel have joined the existing group of nationalised industries 
and services, it will not be at all easy to find more than a few 
others 1 that are at all suitable for being taken over in the same way 
as was employed by the Labour Government of 1945—50 in 
carrying through its extensive programme of socialisation. 

There are two main reasons why not much further progress 
can well be made without a change of method. The first is that 
most of the major industries now left in private hands are much 
more diversified, and are made up of many more separate firms 
doing a wide range of different things, than the industries so far 
transferred to public operation. The engineering and textile 
industries, for example, are made up of hosts of firms, of all sorts 
and sizes, producing under widely different conditions and for 
a great variety of markets. To nationalise the engineering industry 
would be a colossal task; and a National Board put in charge of 
running it would be utterly overwhelmed. Even if it were broken 
up, on the analogy of the transport industry, and put under a 
number of separate Executives tied together by a co-or dinating 
Engineering Commission, the difficulties of demarcation between 
the branches would be immense and in many of them the number 
of separate units would be quite unmanageably large. Or take 
the case of textiles. Even if each textile industry—cotton manu¬ 
facture, woollen and worsted manufacture, silk, rayon, hosiery, 
bleaching and dyeing, and the rest—were treated as a separate 
affair, the number and diversity of the units would make the con- 
ducat of each as a unified national business very difficult indeed, 
however much attempt might be made to push decentralisation 
to die ferthest possible point. 

Secondly, it would be undesirable, even if it were practicable, 

f of businesses of all sorts and sizes 
run of British manufacturing industry 
* Eg. shipboikimg. 
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into the strait-jacket of a series of sectional monopolies, even 
under public ownership. In the interests of technical progress 
and of finding new ways of catering for consumers’ wants, it is 
expedient to leave room for the starting of new businesses, with¬ 
out making it necessary for them to be set on foot as branches 
of existing great concerns or subjecting them to the control of 
those in charge of processes which they may be destined to 
supersede. It will be a poor world in which a max i with an idea 
cannot get a chance of trying it out without needing the sanction 
and accepting the discipline of some vast national organisation 
that may well look on him either as a dangerous competitor or 
as a crank. We want more and not fewer chances for small-scale 
enterprise in producing new commodities or adopting new 
methods; and the pattern of socialisation needs to be elastic 
enough to make room for the innovator and for the man who 
cannot be happy under the discipline of a great machine. 

Both these issues have already arisen in connection with the 
nationafisatiOn of iron and steel. The whole industry is not taken 
over under the Act: public ownership is limited to the basic 
sections, together with those subsidiary enterprises which cannot 
economically be divorced from them. Moreover, in the nation¬ 
alised sections, the separate firms taken over are for the present 
to keep their identity, and are not to be converted into mere 
branches of a single gigantic operating concern. In the case of 
steel, there is a clearly marked nucleus of the whole industry— 
the crude and semi-finished steel-producing plants-—which 
supplies the essential materials both for the finishing sections and 
for a number of other industries, and needs to be nationalised 
because of Its key position In the entire national economy. If this 
nucleus Is in public hands, together with a sufficient part of the 
finishing section to rule out the possibility of dangerous re¬ 
strictive monopoly practices in the remainder, the essential 
requirements of national planning and responsible control are 
satisfied without the need to take over the whole industry. 

But in most mmufacturing industries there is no similar 
clearly marked key section that can be taken into public hands. 
In the cotton industry, no doubt the preparing and spinning of 
136 
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cotton yam occupy to some extent an analogous position, and 
could be taken over together with such weaving as is done in 
combined factories, the rest of the weaving and finishing being 
left to private firms. But in most of the other textile industries 
and in most branches of engineering and metal-working there 
are no corresponding key sections. There are, however, both in 
these and in many other industries, certain individual key firms 
which by virtue of their control of certain processes or patents 
exert an influence over a wide field—for example, as suppliers of 
patent machinery or of some vita! material or component. It may 
be much more to the point to make these particular firms fully 
amenable to public control than to take over the main part of 
the industries or groups to which they belong; and the forms of 
socialisation ought to be varied enough to make this possible 
wherever the case for it can be fairly made out. 

I am not denying that there do still remain a number of 
industries which it may be desirable for the State to take over 
entirely, or nearly so; but I believe there are not many of them. 
In my opinion they include, among major industries, ship¬ 
building, shipping, aircraft production, the production of non- 
ferrous metals, and also die manufacture of some of the key 
materials used in building. To these I would add cotton spinning, 
and possibly the production of rayon and staple fibre; and I have 
already suggested flour-milling and sugar manufacture as indus¬ 
tries suitable for complete socialisation under ccmditions which 
would allow the Co-operative movement a substantial share in 
their conduct. 

Beyond this I do not find it easy to go in advocating the 
taking over of entire industries, or even of the major part. But 
there are a number of other industries in which I should like to 
see large sections nationalised, while competing businesses were 
left in private hands. Examples are motor-car manufacture—of 
standardised, relatively cheap vehicles only; building and cavil 
engineering—thebig contracting firms only, in the first instance : 
certainly not the host of small jobbing builders; heavy chemicals 
—in effect by the public acquisition of Imperial Chemical 
Industries as a going concern; oil-refining; rubber; agricultural 
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machinery making—only the big firms. Then there are other 
cases in which there are strong reasons for taking over particular 
concerns that are in possession of powerful monopolies— the 
making of machinery for the boot and shoe industry, for example, 
and certain branches of electrical engineering. Finally, them is 
also a case for either taking over a limited number of existing 
businesses or setting up new ones under public ownership for the 
purpose of direct competition in branches of production which 
are to be left mainly in private bands. Such public concerns could 
be used to prevent monopolistic trade practices, to try out new 
methods, and to set standards by which to Judge the achieves 
ments of the private firms. 

When all this had been done, the greater part of manufacturing 
industry would still be left outside the range of national owner¬ 
ship and operation. The vast majority of firms would remain 
untouched, for most firms are small. In most industries only a 
small minority of workers would be converted into employees 
of the public. What, then, would be the position in this large 
continuing‘private sector’? 

STATE CONTROL OF BUSINESS 

As I see the outlook, the State would have set up, while these 
measures of socialisation were being carried through by stages, a 
system of Development Boards for each of the major industries, 
with considerable powers and responsibilities. Each Board would 
consist of an equal number of representatives of the firms and of 
the Trade Unions in the industry concerned, together with an 
equal number chosenby the appropriate Minister to represent the 
public. Over eac h Board would preside a full-time Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister after consultation with the rest of 
the Board. TTie Minister would be authorised to issue policy 
directions to die Board, in the same way as in the nationalised 
industries, except that his powers of direction would need to 
be mare narrowly defined. He would be able to issue binding 
concerning such matters as prices and margins, pro¬ 
duction of specified utility Hnes and production for export. 
His sanction would be needed for all major projects of capital 
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development, including the use of capital reserves. He would he 
able to veto any restrictive arrangements for price maintenance 
or allocation of markets; to prescribe, in default of satisfactory 
action by the Board, standard forms of accounting and costing; 
to order a special investigation into the affairs of any firm or any 
branch of the industry. The Development Board would present 
him with an annual report of its proceedings; and he would 
present this report to Parliament with his own comments and 
proposals for action attached. 

Such Boards, I suggest, would be set up for each important, 
clearly definable, industrial group; and any firms within the group 
that had passed under public ownership would be represented on 
the Boards in the same way as private firms. Thus, the public 
representation would increase if and when sections of the indus¬ 
try were taken under public operation. The Minister’s represen¬ 
tatives on the Boards would include a proportion of full-time 
experts, some of whom might serve on more than one Board and 
also as directors of publicly owned firms in the fields of their 
special knowledge. The full-time Chairmen of related Boards 
would he able to serve as advisers to the Minister on the issues 
affecting their mutual relations. 

It would not be necessary for all firms in an industry to belong 
to its Development Board. In many cases the small firms, if they 
preferred, could be left outride, subject to less onerous obligations 
than the member firms, and with power to appeal to the Minister 
against the Board if they considered it to be acting unreasonably. 
Near would it be necessary that there should be a Board for every 
industry, or that every firm should be squeezed into the frame¬ 
work of a particular industry. The object of setting up the 
Development Boards should be, not to create uniformity or 
centralise control, but to promote efficiency and co-ordinated 
effort to meet die consumers’ demands with the minimum of 
control required to achieve such standardisation and specialisation 
as are really desirable in die interests of low-cost production and 
economy of man-power, without interfering with either the 
innovator or the provider for special, diversified wants. 
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THE SUPPLY OF CAPITAL 

The Development Board would be one agency for ensuring 
the conformity of- non-nationalised industries with the require¬ 
ments of the general economic plan. But there would, I thinly be 
another that is highly relevant to the theme of this discussion- If, 
under ihe conditions of the future, room is to be left effectively 
open for the starting of new businesses of a pioneering sort, or 
indeed to meet the wishes of those who can do better and happier 
work in small than in large organisations, much more provision 
than at present will have to be made both for advances of capital 
to such businesses and for reducing their capital requirements 
by enabling them to rent premises and power under the easiest 
possible conditions. What is now done in these ways to help 
firms to settle on the few Industrial Trading Estates will have to 
be done much more generally in all types of area. It will have 
to be made easy to start a small factory anywhere^ except where 
considerations of town and country planning or unavailability 
of man-power make such developments socially undesirable. 
The State will have to stand ready both to advance money and 
to provide buildings for suitable applicants, and it is highly 
undesirable that the power to give or to refuse help should rest 
with the firms already in the industry in question* or with the 
Development Board responsible for that industry. Separate 
agencies, mainly on a regional or local basis, will be needed to 
provide the requisite facilities, either on Industrial Trading 
Estates or elsewhere, and there will need to be a simple, not 
exacting code of practice to which new firms starting with this 
sort of assistance will be called upon to conform. 

THE PLACE OF CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION 

Howcould the Co-operative movement fit, with adequate oppor¬ 
tunities for development, into such a structure as I have here 
outlined? In no case, except flour-milling, would any important 
existing Co-operative enterprise be affected by any scheme of 
nationalisation; and in this industry I have suggested that either 
the entire business should be reorganised as a ‘Mutual* enterprise. 
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with strong Co-operative representation, or the Co-operative 
flour-milk should be left to operate under licence from the Public 
Board that would be put in charge of the mills transferred from 
private to public ownership and operation. The nationalisation of 
the big building and civil engineering firms would not affect the 
Building Departments of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies 
or of the local Consumers* Societies; nor would it prevent the 
establishment of Producers’ Co-operatives in this field. For the 
rest, Co-operative enterprises simply do not exist in the industries 
which I have designated as likely candidates for nationalisation, 
either of whole industries or of key sections. 

There are, however, a number of Co-operative factories, both 
under the auspices of the Wholesale Societies and conducted by 
Producers’ Co-operatives, in industries which are likely to be 
placed under the co-ordinating jurisdiction of Development 
Boards. In no instance would these factories constitute a large 
fraction of the industries in question, and their voice in the affairs 
of the Development Boards would consequently be small. It 
would be for the Co-operative movement to choose, in each 
case, whether to bring its establishments within the scope of the 
Development Boards, or to remain aloof while accepting the 
general directives issued by the Boards with the sanction of the 
appropriate Minister. I think that, in most cases, it would be in 
the movement’s best interests to associate itself with the Boards, 
while reserving its right to appeal to the Minister if it considered 
that any action was being taken against its interests. Such 
association would enable the Co-operative movement to stake 
exit its claim for a fair share in projects of capital development, 
including State aid in financing such projects when the movement 
could not finance them out of its own resources. 

Indeed, I think the Co-operative movement should use its 
patitiou on the Development Boards, and its national influence, 
to ensure that as many as possible of the projects involving the 
establishment of new factories should be given a Co-operative 
form,'either as slew ventures of the Wholesale Societies or as 
PljtoAipearf; Co-operatives. I can see wide scope for the setting 
up tiC'uefw, Co-operative factories 'under development .schemes. 
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both for the mass-production of standard consumers’ goods and 
for the relatively small-scale production of specialist consumers’ 
products, such as furniture, pianos, various kinds of clothing and 
household requisites. I can see in addition great opportunities for 
starting Co-operative factories—especially Producers’ Societies 
—on Industrial Trading Estates or elsewhere, in premises pro¬ 
vided by and rented from the public authorities, including New 
Towns and areas in old industrial districts scheduled for re¬ 
development. In these ways there could be set on foot a marriage 
between publicly provided capital and Co-operative enterprise 
that could immensely widen the scope for the expansion of 
Co-operative production on terms that would leave full freedom 
for Co-operative ventures to develop untrammelled by centralised 
bureaucratic control. 

THE PRODUCERS’ SOCIETIES 

In these developments. Consumers’ and Producers’ Co-opera¬ 
tion could advance side by side, and with room to expand without 
jostling. I should like to see many productive ventures set on 
foot in free partnership between the Trade Unions and the 
Consumers’ Societies, and under the joint control of producers’ 
and consumers’ nominees. The Co-operative Wholesale Societies, 
instead of looking with jealous eyes on the Producers* Co¬ 
operatives, ought to be prepared to collaborate with the Trade 
Unions in fostering such ventures, especially in branches of 
manufacture in which production can be efficiently carried on in 
small or medium-sized factories—as in boot-making, in many 
branches of the clothing industry and in a wide range of other 
consumers* trades. The State and the local authorities ought to 
be prepared, as they are in France and Italy, to give contracts to 
such Producers’ Societies—e.g. for the supply of uniform cloth¬ 
ing, furniture, kitchen and canteen installations, educational 
apparatus, printing and office equipment. Another large sphere 
for the operation of Producers’ Co-operatives under joint 
producer-consumer control would be in popular entertainment 
and in catering; and there is the largest scope of all in building 
and civil engineering, which have yielded some of the most 
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notable examples of successful execution of public works by 
Producers* Co-operatives in many continental countries. 

In all these fields the Co-operative movement—Wholesale and 
Producers* Societies alike—could find wide scope for expansion 
in a form of partnership with the State that would leave the 
essential features of Co-operative enterprise intact within the 
structure of a broadly collectivised economy. Co-operation could 
expand much faster in these ways, and with much better assur¬ 
ance of consolidating its position in the society of the future, than 
it can hope to do as long as it clings to its traditional methods and 
refuses to face the problems that it will have to face as soon as 
the Labour Party is in a position to make its next considerable 
step forward. The Co-operative movement was entirely correct 
in insisting on maintaining its separateness, as a ‘State within the 
the State*, as long as the only real alternative open to it was a sub¬ 
ordinate partnership with uncontrolled capitalist enterprise. It is 
under the necessity of revising its attitude now that there exists the 
alternative of a constructive partnership with the Welfare State. 
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Chapter XI 

CO-OPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT 

* 

In the industries which have been nationalised since 1945, joint 
consultation has been made a statutory obligation. Each National 
Board is required by law to set up joint consultative machinery at 
each level, from the individual establishment up to the national 
administration itself. A similar system of joint consultation 
exists under the Whitley Scheme in the Post Office and to a less 
extent in other branches of the Civil Service. There have also 
been many developments of joint consultative machinery in 
private industries, from Joint Works and Workshop Committees 
up to regular arrangements for national consultation between 
Trade Unions and employers* representatives. In most of these 
instances joint consultation is still at an inchoate stage; but there 
is not much doubt that they have come to stay and to develop, 
and none that consultation will be an important feature of the 
organisation of every nationalised industry or service. 

EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION 
The idea of joint consultation is by no means new to the 
Co-operative movement. It was discussed at length by die 
Co-operative Survey Committee which reported during the 
First World War, and it has been under intermittent discussion 
ever since. A number of experiments were made locally after the 
Survey Committee’s report, and some others have been made 
since; but very little has come of them. Consideration of their 
merits has often got tanked up with die quite different question 
whether Co-operative employees ought to be represented on 
Management Committees, or ought without special representa¬ 
tion to he allowed to stand as ordinary candidates for election by 
the general body of members. A few local Co-operative Societies 
do provide reserved seats for employees, and some others allow 
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employees to stand; but most do neither, and the Co-operative 
Union’s most recent pronouncements on the matter have been 
hostile to both. It appears to have been the predominant view in 
the Consumers’ Societies that control ought to rest with the con¬ 
sumer-members, and that the employees should have no share 
in it, their claims being fully met by the recognition of their Trade 
Unions and by the negotiation with these bodies of agreed wage- 
rates and conditions of employment. 

THE POSITION OF THE SALARIED OFFICERS 

Opinion in the Consumers 5 Societies has been predominantly 
hostile, not only to employee representation on Management 
Committees, but also to the choice of salaried officers to serve as 
representatives of their Societies on federal or national bodies. 
Representatives of the lay’ Committees of Management make up 
the higher committees of the Co-operative Union, right up to 
the national level: the full-time officers of the Societies are 
practically excluded from any part in its higher government. 
Even the full-time directors of the Wholesale Societies are 
recruited from the ‘lay’ members, and not from the lesser 
officials. In these respects the Co-operative and Trade Union 
movements present a sharp contrast; for the Trades Union 
Congress General Council consists entirely of full-time Trade 
Union officials, and most federal Trade Union bodies are also 
dominated by the full-time leaders of the constituent Unions. 

The effect of the Co-operative practice is, as we have seen, to 
establish a sharp division between the lay’ and the salaried 
leadership, and to exclude the latter from any formal share in the 
making of policy—though of course many salaried managers 
have in practice great influence in their own Societies. From the 
standpoint of the ‘consumer philosophy’ which has held sway 
since the days of John Mitchell, managers equally with shop 
assistants, warehousemen and factory employees are hired 
workers, with no claim to share in the making of Co-operative 
policy or in the control of the movement. 
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JOINT CONSULTATION IN THE CO-OPERATIVE 

MOVEMENT 


Of course, this rejection of the right to a share in control, 
which was claimed for the employees of the movement by many 
of the early Co-operative idealists, does not involve rejection of 
the claim to ‘consultation’; for consultation and control are not 
the same thing. The National Coal Board and the other Boards 
in charge of the nationalised industries accept the right of the 
workers to ‘joint consultation’, but keep decisions in their own 
hands—and so do private employers who have set up systems of 
joint consultation. On the workers’ side, however, there is some 
disposition to look on joint consultation, not as giving joint 
control, but as leading towards it, and to look forward to a time 
when there will develop out of it, by gradual stages, an increasing 
participation in actual control. Trade Unionists are not agreed in 
this matter: indeed, only a small minority is much interested; but 
that minority includes a high proportion of the best and most 
intelligent workers. 

In Co-operative employment there has been hitherto very 
little pressure from the workers’ side for the establishment of 
joint consultative machinery. Most Co-operative factories employ 
a high proportion of unskilled and female labour; and the 
demand for consultation has come chiefly from the skilled 
workers. Distributive operations do not lend themselves very 
easily to workshop forms of organisation; nor are shop workers 
among the types of Trade Unionists who have been most active 
in pressing such claims. There is, however, perhaps an additional 
reason why joint consultation has made so little progress in 
Co-operative employment. In other occupations, the basis of 
joint consultation is discussion between representatives of the 
wage-workers and of the salaried managers—or sometimes of a 
working board of directors who are managers as well. But in the 
Co-operative Societies with whom are the workers’ representa¬ 
tives to consult? If they consult with the salaried management, 
the decisions will still have to be taken by the ‘lay’ Management 
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suit with the Management Committee, this will not bring them 
face to face with the actual managers, who are the persons with 
whom they need to establish good human relations. In effect, the 
peculiar structure of consumers* control puts special obstacles in 
the w’ay of the establishment of effective joint consultation; and 
it is not surprising that, where it has been tried, often half¬ 
heartedly, it has usually failed to work. 

It is, indeed, clear that in the local Consumers* Societies joint 
consultation can be expected to work only if all these elements 
are brought in. For example, there could be at the departmental 
level a rather informal committee of departmental managers and 
workers’ representatives, reporting at the higher level of the 
whole Society to a tripartite committee or council representing 
the ‘lay* Management Committee, the salaried officers and the 
rest of the employees. District, Sectional and National Con¬ 
sultation could be built up on this tripartite basis at every level, 
with the Trade Unions responsible for the workers* representa¬ 
tion, the societies of Co-operative Officials for the managerial 
members, and the appropriate groupings of the Co-operative 
Union for the representation of the ‘consumers*. On such a basis, 
joint consultation might work on the distributive side of the 
movement. 

On the factory side, as far as the productive establishments of 
the Wholesale Societies are concerned, there is no reason why 
the ordinary bipartite structure should not serve; for in this field 
there is no such sharp divorce between ‘lay* committee-men and 
salaried managers as exists in the local Societies. But consultation 
will not work unless the directors of the Wholesales brine in the 
departmental managers and give them the main job of running 
their own consultative machinery in the various factories and de¬ 
partments. In Federal Societies, such as the Co-operative Printing 
Society and the United Co-operative Baking Society in Scotland, 
the complication of the ‘lay* committee reappears, and a tri¬ 
partite structure seems again to be needed. 
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THE PRODUCERS* SOCIETIES 

The Producers’ Societies stand, of course, on an entirely 
different footing, since they do not rest on the theoretical 
foundation of ‘consumers’ control’. In their case, a form not 
merely of joint consultation but of actual joint control exists, 
through the presence of employee-directors side by side with 
others appointed to represent the shareholders—including the 
shareholding Consumers’ Societies. The change most needed 
here seems to be the inclusion of at any rate one or two directors 
appointed locally or nationally by the Trade Unions in which 
the workers are enrolled—and, of course, the establishment of 
effective joint consultation in the actual workshops , where it does 
not already exist. The lack of any organic connection with the 
Trade Unions has been, ever since the 1870s, a great weakness of 
the Producers’ Societies, which could have provided a laboratory 
for working out in advance many of the problems of industrial 
democracy the Trade Unions are now having to face in industry 
generally and particularly in the nationalised industries. 

A CHALLENGE TO THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

At some stage the Co-operative movement will have to face 
the implications of the demand for democracy in industry as it 
affects their own movement. If they are to claim successfully that 
Co-operative enterprise satisfactorily meets the requirements of 
socialisation and is to be ranked with State and municipal enter¬ 
prise as a form of ‘public ownership’, they will have to accord to 
the movement’s employees a status in no wise inferior to that 
which is, or may be in future, accorded to the employees of 
nationalised concerns. This involves at the very least the establish¬ 
ment, side by side with the existing procedures for collective 
bargaining, of a system of joint consultation not less favourable 
or wide in scope than has been Set up in, say, the mining industry 
or the Post Office. It involves working out such a system in close 
collaboration with U.S.D.A.W.* and the other Trade Unions 
concerned, and applying it to the warehouses and factories of the 
Wholesale Societies as well as to the local distributive Societies. 

* The Union of Shop Distributors and Allied Workers, which organises the mam 
Body of Cooperative empkiyees. 
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This is an essential first step, without which the Trade Unions 
and the Labour Party cannot be expected to accept the Co¬ 
operative claim that the movement meets the immediate require¬ 
ments of industrial democracy. 

It is, however, only a first step; for it is not to be expected that 
the methods of joint consultation that have been introduced in 
the nationalised industries will stand still. On the assumption 
that full employment is to remain the basis of public economic 
policy, and that it will never again be possible to enforce steady 
hard work by the fear of dismissal, or to rely on the incentives 
characteristic of capitalism for getting an efficient response from 
the main body of the workers, joint consultation will be bound, 
as the workers gain experience in it, to develop into something 
more—into something that will involve a real participation in 
the takin g of decisions affecting the workers* lives and conditions 
of work. Exactly how this change will come about nobody yet 
knows. The Trade Unions themselves are uncertain about it, and 
fearful that, if they involve themselves in responsibility for the 
efficient conduct of industry, they may forfeit some part of their 
power to protect their members* interests. But at the same time 
there exist both a widespread feeling among the keener and more 
intelligent Trade Unionists that industrial democracy must in¬ 
volve the winning of a higher status in industry and of a grow¬ 
ing measure of self-government in the hands of the actual work¬ 
ing groups in factories and other places of employment, and also 
a growing sense among industrial psychologists and students of 
industrial relations that there is danger of the entire momentum 
of production slowing down disastrously unless the motive of 
free and responsible service can be successfully invoked to replace 
the obsolescent drives of capitalist exploitation. 

The .Co-operative movement ought to be, not among the 
hindmost, but in the vanguard of experimentation in the new 
phase of industrial relations. It ought not to be waiting for the 
Trade Unions to press it to adopt a new attitude to its employees: 
it ought to be eager to show that it stands for the most pro¬ 
gressive and democratic managerial techniques. But of such an 
attitude it has so far shown no sign. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MANAGEMENT 

Why Co-operation is thus backward in a matter vital to its 
future and to the future of British industry as a whole I have 
already made some attempt to explain. In face of the division that 
exists between ‘lay* Management Committees and salaried man¬ 
agers and officials the responsibility for good and progressive 
industrial relations is not placed squarely anywhere, and the 
entire matter is apt to fall between two stools. The ‘lay* Com¬ 
mittees are dominated by the notion of exclusive consumers* 
control; and the managers, already subject to this ‘lay* control, 
do not want to encourage workers’ participation at the risk of 
being caught with insufficient authority between two sets of 
masters. Trade Union pressure is not strong, except on wage 
issues, largely because of the high proportion of less skilled 
workers employed in the majority of Co-operative factories— 
except in the Producers’ Societies. Finally, the Wholesale 
directors, though they become full-time managerial employees, 
carry with them into their work the exclusive ‘consumers’ 
control* attitude which they have learnt during their previous 
experience as active laymen on Management Committees and on 
the various committees of the Co-operative Union. 

Even apart from the reluctance to adopt progressive techniques 
in labour relations, there is, I feel sure, something rather badly 
wrong with Co-operative management. There are, of course, 
good men in the service of the Co-operative Societies, both 
wholesale and retail; but is the average level even as good as that 
of the more progressive capitalist industries—for example, 
engineering? Frankly, I doubt it; and it would be surprising, in 
view of all the conditions, if it were as good. There are quite a 
n umb er of reasons why it should not be. First and most 
obviously. Co-operative bodies pay low salaries in comparison 
with capitalist enterprises of comparable scale. Secondly, they 
recruit their higher officials largely from the ranks of their own 
employees, and recruit these employees in the first instance, 
usually at an early age, from those who leave school without a 
higher education. Thirdly, they give their managers less authority 
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♦•Han private capitalist concerns, and subject them to much more 
detailed lay control. Fourthly, most branches of Co-operative 
production and also much Co-operative retailing is done under 
conditions which do not give as easy scope for initiative and the 
adoption of new techniques as can be found in the more scientific¬ 
ally based industries or in forms of shopkeeping that are con¬ 
cerned with less standardised and less regularly purchased kinds 
of goods. 

It may be answered that the Co-operative movement does not 
want to imitate the methods of capitalism more than it sheerly 
must, and that it prides itself on drawing its higher officials from 
the rank and file of its employees and on not paying them 
salaries far in excess of the earnings of most of the members. 
I agree that there is much to be said for this point of view, if it 
can be reconciled with efficiency and progress. But, if the Co¬ 
operative movement thinks it can do without more than a very 
few men who have received a higher education, why do Co- 
operators show quite as much zeal as other people to procure a 
higher education for their own children and to promote more 
democratic access to the higher schools and Universities? Surely, 
just as in the nationalised industries the need is recognised for a 
right balance of entrants at different ages and for the recruitment 
of higher technical and administrative staffs largely from those 
who have received the appropriate kinds of higher education, so 
equally the Co-operative movement ought to accept the necessity 
of a balanced recruitment. 

TRAINING FOR CO-OPERATIVE LEADERSHIP 

This does not mean that the opportunity of promotion to the 
highest offices should be denied to those who have left school 
early and entered into Co-operative employment. But it does 
mean that, if such promotion is to achieve the right results, the 
promising young Co-operative employee must be given the 
fullest opportunities for pursuing his higher education, not 
merely in his spare time, but with ample release, including where 
desirable long periods of release with maintenance scholarships 
that will make it possible to take full-time courses at Technical 
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Colleges or Universities or other institutions of higher education. 
No doubt, something is being done to provide opportunities at 
the Co-operative College; but for how many, and for how long? 
Moreover, a single College cannot—and could not if it were 
many times as big as the Co-operative College—provide more 
than a fraction of the types of courses that are needed to give the 
many and diverse forms of higher training required in the Co¬ 
operative movement. Nor would it be good, even if it were 
possible, to isolate all the men who were to take higher courses 
in order to fit them for key positions in Co-operative manage¬ 
ment in a single institution away from other students, and also, 
necessarily, away from most of the best teachers in their particular 
fields of study. 

The Co-operative movement has never taken seriously the 
training of its own men for technical and administrative positions 
of the kinds needed for a great democratic structure that ought to 
aim at least as high as the best of capitalist industry. Nor can it 
put this defect right, save in an isolated instance here and there, 
by attracting into its service men who have already made their 
mark in capitalist employment; for it is seldom prepared to pav 
salaries large enough to draw the best of such ‘outsiders’; nor do 
they always settle down happily in the very different environ¬ 
ment of ‘lay’ consumers’ control. 

It is, of course, much easier to point out these shortcomings 
than to propound remedies. One partial remedy is, however, so 
obvious as to stare one in the face. The Co-operative movement 
needs to reconsider its entire attitude to the higher education and 
training of its employees, and to be prepared to spend on it at 
least ten times what it is spending to-day—quite apart from what 
it needs to spend on better educational opportunities for its mem¬ 
bers generally. 


CO-OPERATIVE SALARIES 

A second remedy is to pay higher salaries—not the extravagant 
salaries paid to a limited group of big capitalist managers, but 
salaries corresponding to those paid in, say, the Civil Service, as 
distinct from the recently nationalised industries which have 
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taken over capitalist standards. I do not hesitate to accuse 
Co-operative Societies of positive meanness in dealing with 
salary questions: that is indeed one of the sharpest marks of the 
persistence of the parochial outlook. It is easy to understand in 
viev of the movement’s history, but it is not consistent either 
with its present needs, or with its claim to rank as a proper 
democratic alternative to nationalisation. 

MANAGERS AND COMMITTEES 

Thirdly, I feel sure that Co-operative Management Com¬ 
mittees in most cases interfere unduly with matters of day-to-day 
management and administration. It is recognised nowadays that 
management is a technical job, and that managers cannot be 
expected to give of their best if someone is continually looking 
over their shoulders. When Co-operative Societies were small 
and had few employees, it was natural for the iay’ Committee to 
manage the store; indeed, its members often took their turn to 
serve in it behind the counter and to do the buying. But to-day it 
is entirely inappropriate for a Committee of spare-time laymen to 
attempt to manage a great business with numerous branches and 
departments. The proper function of the ‘lay’ Committee is to 
appoint the chief managers and to issue general directions about 
important matters of policy—and, having done that, to give the 
professional management its head. The Committee should not 
concern itself with minor appointments, or with the day-to-day 
running of its stores and departments; having appointed the 
managers and given them their broad directions, it should come 
in further, in respect of management, only as a court of appeal 
when something has gone "wrong. If it attempts more than this, 
it does not give its salaried officers a fair chance. 

Moreover, if the Committee insists on trying to manage the 
stores and departments, it prevents the managers from building 
up among themselves and with the rest of the employees that 
team spirit on which, under the conditions of to-day and to¬ 
morrow, efficiency is bound to depend. Given a freer hand, the 
managers could much more easily establish effective systems of 
joint consultation and group working; and the employees, instead 
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of trying to capture the Committees at elections, would be much 
more likely to devote their attention to building up satisfactory 
working relations with the managerial staffs—which is the way 
to get a happy, effective team. Of course. Management Com¬ 
mittees should instruct their managers to make the fullest use of 
joint consultative techniques. That is part of their business. And, 
as I have suggested earlier, they should be represented on the 
central Joint Consultative Committees of their Societies. But, at 
shop and departmental levels, they should leave the managers and 
the workers to run joint consultation without them. 

ARE CO-OPERATIVE METHODS UP TO DATE? 

I am well aware that what I have written in this chapter will 
annoy many active Co-operators—especially many members of 
Management Committees. But I hope they will sufficiently over¬ 
come their annoyance to ask themselves fairly and squarely 
the question whether they really believe that the methods they 
have inherited from a Co-operative movement that was on an 
altogether smaller scale and was working under much less exact¬ 
ing conditions of scientific and technical knowledge are fully 
appropriate to the circumstances of the present day, or to the 
claims which they are advancing that Co-operation must be 
ranked as the partner of nationalisation, or even as its superior, 
in the structure of the new ‘collectivist economy*. If they answer 
this question in the affirmative, I must put them another. By what 
miracle do they suppose that Co-operation alone can stand still 
in a changing world, resting content for its ten million members 
and with its assured £ 500,000,000 of turnover with much the same 
methods of organisation as it used for running a few grocery 
shops with a turnover of a few hundred pounds a year? 
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The British Co-operative movement grew up and assumed its 
present form in hard times. Its formative years after 1844 fell in 
a period dominated by the philosophy of ‘self-help* and laissez- 
faire. Apart from the Poor Law, there were no public social 
services at all in the modem sense; and the recently ‘reformed* 
Poor Law was administered with a harshness that was all the more 
extreme because it was upheld on severe grounds of economic 
principle. It was held, by the vast majority of those who possessed 
the vote, that it was a man’s duty to support himself and his 
dependants without help from the State, and that thrift and 
industry would be fatally undermined if benevolent persons 
were allowed ‘to let hard cases make bad law*. Instances of un¬ 
merited misfortune w r ere admitted to exist, but they -were regarded 
as exceptional and as calling for relief by private charity, with 
only the deterrent hardships of the Poor Law in reserve. It was 
a man’s duty to earn his keep and to put aside out of his earnings, 
however low r , something to support him in illness, unemployment 
and old age. Mutual thrift agencies among the poor were encour¬ 
aged with this purpose; laws were passed to stimulate the growth 
of Friendly Societies and to protect their funds. Co-operative 
Societies got their first legal recognition as thrift agencies, and 
were well received by Parliamentarians because they were looked 
on in this light. 

In the prevailing atmosphere of ‘economic liberalism’, the 
Co-operative movement was bound to develop entirely apart 
from the State, to w r hich it looked only for freedom to go its 
own way with adequate legal protection for its funds. It grew 
up, side by side with the Friendly Societies, the popular Savings 
Banks and the Building Societies, as an agency for the ‘frugal 
investment* of working-class savings; and it attracted mainly 
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the thriftier among the workers, belonging for the most part to 
the more skilled and regularly employed strata of the working 
class. As it developed, it grew a philosophy to suit its circum¬ 
stances—a philosophy widely different from that of its first great 
leader, Robert Owen. For whereas Owen had looked forward 
to a revolutionary change in the very structure of society, 
involving the entire supersession of capitalist individualism arid 
competition by a new order based on common ownership and 
community living, the Co-operators of the period after Rochdale 
came to accept the existence of capitalist society and to limit their 
practical ambition to making their movement, as they said, ‘a 
State within the State*. Co-operation, re-founded on the Rochdale 
principles of dividends on purchases and individual ownership 
of fixed-interest-bearing share capital, set out to establish its 
position within the capitalist environment rather than as its 
antagonist, and, stressing the ‘voluntary principle* on which it 
rested, resigned all claim to make an end of capitalism except by 
a very gradual process of beating it at its own game. 

This insistence on ‘voluntarism* as the very basis of the move¬ 
ment was wholly in accord with the spirit of the time. It fitted in 
with the contemporary idea of the State as existing for a narrowly 
limited range of purposes, not the least of which was to keep its 
hands off economic affairs. Given a State which repudiated all 
responsibility for the economic welfare of the people and referred 
them to their own personal efforts for meeting every contingency 
of life, the poorer classes could respond only by building up 
their own institutions for these purposes—Trade Unions to 
improve wages and conditions, Friendly Societies to provide 
benefits in ill-health and old age, Co-operative Societies to guard 
them against adulteration, to cheapen the costs of living, and to 
act as investment agencies for their small savings. In fulfilling 
these purposes, the Co-operative movement rendered magnificent 
service to a growing fraction of the working class—service 
which could not, in the circumstances, have been rendered in any 
other way. But it is none the less true that the foundation of 
voluntary membership and strict apartness from the State on 
which the modern Co-operative movement has been built was 
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not so much chosen by Co-operators in preference to any open 
alternative as forced upon them by the contemporary climate of 
opinion and by the absence of any State with which they could 
possibly have established collaborative relations. 

The basis of Co-operation had to be voluntary membership: 
there was nothing else it could be. Co-operators had to mana ge 
their affairs apart from the State: there was no point of contact 
between their affairs and the State’s. Except for a few Factor} 7 
Acts limited to women and children, the State did nothing to 
regulate industry; it did nothing at all to regulate wholesale or 
retail trade. The State did not concern itself with investment or 
employment; it did not even enforce elementary sanitary pre¬ 
cautions or prevent the sale of adulterated goods. Co-operators 
had to arrange everything for themselves without either help or 
hindrance from the State, which w^as simply not concerned. 

To-day the Co-operative movement finds itself face to face 
with a very different kind of State, the outcome of universal 
suffrage and long popular agitation. It can no longer stand aside 
and manage its own affairs apart from the State, for the State is 
continually interfering with it. This interference is not peculiar 
to the Co-operative movement, or specially designed to regulate 
the movement’s affairs; it is simply an incident of the general 
extension of State activity in the nation’s economic life. Moreover, 
the growth of State services has deeply affected the position of 
the Co-operative movement, not only in its trading aspects but 
also as an agency for mutual help. Nowadays the State competes 
with the Co-operative Society as a candidate for the investment 
of working-class savings, while on the other side its insurance 
and assistance services enable the sick and the unemployed to 
meet many of their problems without withdrawing the savings 
they have invested in the Co-operative Society. 

All this has come about without the necessity, so far, for any 
substantial changes in the basis of Co-operative organisation. 
The Co-operative movement has simply carried on, getting more 
members, selling more goods, and accumulating more capital 
by methods not much different from those which it adopted in 
the Victorian Age. Nor have these methods, right up to 1950, 
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served it ill, by the measure of sheer commercial success. The 
new conditions of living have not rendered them obsolete. The 
‘Co-op/ is still an excellent savings bank; the housewife finds the 
‘dividend* as welcome as ever; there is still plenty of room for 
‘mutual* trading and mutual thrift to work together for good. 
None the less, competition with the private traders has become 
keener; the average rate of surplus on turnover and of dividend 
on purchases has been falling away; and State control has gone 
some way towards nullifying the Co-op/s advantage by raising 
the compulsory conditions of retail trading. 

But now at length the Co-operative movement must begin 
to face a challenge to its traditional assumptions. For it can no 
longer take for granted that the capitalist environment in which 
it has been working hitherto will continue indefinitely, either in 
retail or wholesale trade or in the branches of production in 
which it is engaged. Since 1945 the further development of the 
‘Welfare State*—itself at a vast distance from the laissez-faire 
State of the nineteenth century—-has gone on to the accompani¬ 
ment of the opening phases of yet another kind of State—the 
Socialist. So far, socialisation has barely touched the fringes of 
the Co-operative world; but it is not likely to stop short at the 
point reached after only one period of office by a Socialist 
Government. There is much more to come, though no one yet 
knows how much, or how soon, or in what order of priority, or 
even precisely what. This indeterminacy of the next steps gives 
Co-operators their opportunity to influence the course of events 
-—provided they know what they want and are prepared to work 
with, rather than against, the Socialist grain. What they cannot 
have is influence without policy, though that, it seems, is what all 
too many of their leaders would like best. In order to play their 
part in shaping the policy of the Labour Party, through which 
alone they can hope to exert political influence (for the other 
parties are on the private traders* side), they must have a clear and 
considered policy of their own; and this policy must be based, 
not on remaining aloof from the State, but on working closely 
with it. . 

This m because the basic policies of the new epoch 
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require overall economic planning as a means to the maintenance 
of full employment and the furtherance of ‘fair shares* for all. 
The Co-operative movement cannot, even if it would, contract 
out of the social programme and claim the right to go its own way 
unaffected by it. It cannot claim that, if the case is made out for 
a unified system of agricultural marketing. Co-operative fa rms 
and marketing agencies shall be exempt. It cannot argue that if, 
say, the public interest calls for the reorganisation of flour-milling, 
the Co-operative flour-mills shall be allowed to go on just as if 
nothing were being done. But it can, and should, claim that the 
Government, in deciding precisely what to do in such matters, 
shall take Co-operative opinion into account, provided that Co- 
operators have constructive, and not merely negative, opinions 
to express. 

It is because they show so few signs of having any constructive 
proposals to put forward that I have ventured to write this book. 
Its concrete suggestions may be misguided in many respects, but 
it is surely somebody’s business to get the discussion started. It 
is also somebody’s business to consider, in more general terms, 
how far the philosophy which the Co-operators hammered out 
for themselves in the epoch of laissez-faire needs re-shaping to fit 
the epoch of advancing socialisation. I venture to suggest that it 
needs a good deal of re-shaping, and that many of the traditional 
ideas and phrases have already lost most of their meaning. 

Take for example the word ‘voluntarism*. I have suggested 
earlier in this book that it is really nonsense to talk in the same 
breath about the voluntary nature of Co-operation and about the 
coming ‘Co-operative Commonwealth’ in which all consumers’ 
services will be organised under Co-operative control. Wbat, in 
this Commonwealth, is to happen to anyone who lacks the 
volition to be a Co-operator? Is he to go without everything that 
is supplied only by a Co-operative Society? Or is be to pocket 
his dislikes, and become a Co-operator because he must—unless 
he is prepared to starve on principle? The voluntary basis of 
Co-operation has been of great value in building up the move¬ 
ment, and I have no wish to discard it to-day. But it means a good 
deal less than it did once, even now; and it will mean less still 
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if Co-operation continues to advance. I want to preserve volun¬ 
tarism as the basis of the movement, but I do not see how that 
can be done and capitalist trading be abolished as well, except 
by giving the individual consumer a choice, between Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies and the kind of semi-Co-operative ‘Mutuals* I have 
suggested, as well as by leaving in existence a fringe of small 
private shopkeeping. 

Moreover, Co-operators should beware of clinging too fondly 
to this word ‘voluntarism*, which comes to them from a past 
which, in its passion for laissez-faire, was content to go without 
compulsory education, compulsory drainage, compulsory safety 
precautions in mines and factories, and a great many other things 
which it has long been seen to be necessary to provide on a 
compulsory basis for an advanced, urbanised society. It is not a 
long step from voluntarism to anti-Socialism, and the best chance 
of preventing Socialism from degenerating into bureaucracy is 
to have those who believe in the voluntary spirit acting on the 
side of, and not against, those who accept die need for com¬ 
pulsion where it is the necessary condition of doing the job 
properly. There was a time when the distributors of voluntary 
charity fulminated against those who advocated the development 
of the public social services, but by now most of the voluntary 
social agencies have learnt to work in harmony with the statutory 
bodies, hi much the same way, the growth of the State’s economic 
activities makes it appropriate For the Co-operative movement, 
in the twentieth century, to work in much closer association with 
the State. 

Thus, I do not see why Co-operative Societies need hesitate, 
when opportunity offers, to act as agents of the State—-for 
example^ in supplying all the inhabitants of a particular area with 
milk or coal—even if this involves some departure from the 
voluntary principle. Nor do I see why Co-operative bodies, in 
order to extend their range of services, should not be prepared 
to Borrow Capital from the State, or, again, to enter into partner¬ 
ship with the State for the conduct of some branch of wholesale 
trade, such as sugar, or of some branch of production of con¬ 
sumers’ goods. Yet again, I see every reason for the Producers* 
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Societies, which have been always held back by want of adequate 
capital, to accept State aid in establishing new factories in which 
to try out, under more favourable conditions than in the past, 
the virtues of their form of workers’ democracy. 

For, to come back in conclusion to a point which I made at the 
beginning of this book, the Co-operative movement can claim 
a high and honourable place in the structure of the new society 
only if it is prepared to play an active and imaginative part in 
bringing that society into being. If, in the barren determination 
to cling on to what it already has, it allows itself to take up an 
attitude of sheer obstruction to desirable social changes and to 
serve as a buffer for capitalism instead of helping the Socialists to 
supersede it, the great claims made by Co-operators for their 
movement will go by the board, and the State will be driven to 
take into its hands enterprises which it had better leave to be 
organised co-operatively—provided Co-operators are prepared 
to take the task in hand. It is difficult not to he impatient at the 
sight of a movement of so vast potentialities quite unable either 
to make up its mind what it really wants or to think in terms big 
enough to match its opportunities. 
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